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lt Could Have Happened 
Only in America 


Visitors to our shores usually 
are pleasantly surprised by the efh- 
ciency and availability of Ameti- 
can telephone service. 


Calls go through promptly and 
clearly, millions of people in all 
walks of life have telephones, and 
the cost is small. 


The fact that Americans them- 
selves are seldom surprised by 
these things is a tribute to the 
growing excellence of the service. 


This efficiency and economy are 
no accident. They have resulted 
largely from the way the Bell 
System is organized, and through 
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and improvement. 

No other telephone system in 
the world can begin to match this 
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of facilities or operating efficiency. 
It could have happened only in 
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Organization in Large American 


Universities 
The Faculties 


By Epwarp H. Litcurie_p 


the major problems which population change will bring to the 

universities in the years just ahead. To meet those problems, we 
are asking parents to invest a greater percentage of their income in higher 
education, we are asking legislators to make larger appropriations, we 
are asking students to borrow to finance their education, we are asking 
more from alumni, from foundations, from corporations in our com- 
munities, and from all others for whom higher education is a problem 
and aconcern. This would appear to be an appropriate circumstance in 
which to ask ourselves whether the university could itself make a greater 
contribution if it were more effectively organized and administered. 

Most of us will readily admit that there is always the possibility of 
improvement—in some instances major improvement—in our institutions, 
but we often find it difficult to view the problem in the far-reaching 
dimensions which are involved. I know I find myself drifting from 
plans for fundamental change to makeshift schemes for patching here and 
there and shoring up what frequently should be torn down. I suspect 
that many of my readers find themselves doing the same thing. 

Although every institution has its own peculiar deficiencies, there are 
three fundamental questions, it seems to me, which may appropriately 
be directed to large universities in this country that are seeking to improve 
the effectiveness of their organizational structure. They are these: 
First, do we regard the university as an organic whole? Second, are our 
faculties structured to further their organic relationship? Third, have 


\" educators and an increasing number of laymen are aware of 


Epwarp H, Litcurietp ts chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh. 
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we organized our administrations in such a way as to enable them to 
contribute to the unification of the total institution? I am inclined to 
believe that honest self-examination would require many of us to give 
largely negative replies to some, if not all, of these questions. 


IN MY experience there are few universities whose members generally 
regard the organization as a total institution. It is more accurate to say 
that the university is usually treated as a miscellaneous collection of 
faculties, research institutes, museums, hospitals, laboratories, and 
clinics. It has become commonplace to observe that most of our large 
university organizations are held together by little more than a name, a 
lay board of trustees, an academically remote figure called a president, 
and—in his more despairing moments, one might facetiously add—a 
common concern for the power plant. On most of our large university 
campuses our individual faculties tend to live in isolated proximity.! 

The consequences of our fragmentation are known to all of us. The 
absence of a total view results in institutions in which certain faculties 
are developed at the expense of others. It causes some of us to respond 
to the needs of the professional and technical schools to the neglect of our 
responsibilities for the liberal education which we know is not only 
important in itself but is an essential undergirding for professional work. 
In many of our institutions, the absence of an all-university concept has 
resulted in grave discrepancies in the standards observed by faculties at 
different ends of the campus. We are all familiar with instances in 
which donors have given funds to fields of marginal value because total 
institutional needs have not been effectively p-esented. There are few 
large universities which have not, at one time or another, permitted a 
basic disciplinary department in the humanities, social scieuces, or 
natural sciences to become the captive of a single professional school to 
the exclusion of the needs and interests of the discipline itself and of 
other schools on the campus. Interfaculty seminars and joinc teaching 
and research programs are still the exception rather than the rule. We 
have seen classic examples of faculties on the best of our campuses which 
have been obliged to go to other universities in other cities in order to 
establish interfaculty curriculums. 

This tendency to fragmentation is aggravated by an additional 
divisive influence within the institution. There can be little justification 
for the kind of conflict between faculty and administration which char- 
acterizes too much of our institutional behavior. A rigid acceptance of 
the separation of powers theory of organization is no more practical in 
the operation of a university or accurate in its description of university 
affairs than it is in contemporary public governance. We have built 
walls within our institutions which minimize our opportunities to use 
our resources effectively in the pursuit of what should be common objec- 


1Drawn from my address to the Forty-fifth Annual Convention of the American Association of 
University Professors, meeting in Pittsburgh, April 24, 1959. 
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tives. These barriers are consequences—and serious consequences—of 
the absence of a concept of the university as a group of specialized pro- 
grams integrally and organically related to one another. 

It is ironical that we have permitted our institutional practice to 
develop at such variance with our theory. After all, we have long 
postulated the concept of “a community of scholars.” Surely a ‘“‘com- 
munity” contemplates a continuing and stimulating interrelationship 
among its members. It can hardly be said to exist unless there is a constant 
interaction among its elements. Certainly it will be less than its name 
implies if it is unable to develop common standards for general institu- 
tional performance. A community of scholars should provide a forum 
in which substantive information is communicated from one field to 
another; it should offer an opportunity for the development of inter- 
disciplinary and interprofessional thought and programs. ‘‘Community” 
is surely something more than the congenial atmosphere of a Victorian 
“gentlemen’s club.” The fact is that whereas other institutions in our 
society are concerned with the search for and the transmission of knowl- 
edge, the educational institution is the only one that has either the 
concept of “community” or a sufficiently broad range of interest with 
which to enrich that community. The association of faculties repre- 
senting this range of knowledge in a true community of scholarship 
should constitute the hallmark of the university as a contemporary 
institution. 

It becomes pertinent to ask ourselves for an explanation of the variance 
between a good theory and an unfortunate practice. In the first instance, 
it seems to me, we have drifted into our present position because of the 
way in which the modern American university has grown. Onto our 
original concept of the relatively homogeneous arts college, we grafted 
the German idea of the university with a large variety of other faculties 
and institutes. Through the years we have added flesh to the Germanic 
structure by a steady absorption of formerly independent institutions 
and faculties in such fields as medicine, law, nursing, pharmacy, and 
divinity. In the same fashion, this century has seen the development 
of a rash of entirely new faculties. These newcomers to our campuses 
include public health, business administration, public affairs, hospital 
administration, and a variety of others. While these new programs 
reflected emerging social demands, the structure of the institutions into 
which they were incorporated grew without plan, by accretion and sub- 
division, into what we see today—more congeries than organic whole.? 

We must look in other directions for additional explanations of this 
contrast between theory and practice—this difficulty in achieving the 
minimum requirements of institutional cohesiveness. In my opinion, 

2While this agglomerating process has made organic growth of the total institution difficult, it 
has at least brought together the many scattered elements from which a greater unity may be created. 
This tremendously significant development is in sharp contrast to the still highly fragmented structure 


of the institutions of higher learning in the Soviet Union. See the Report on Higher Education in the 
Soviet Union (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1958). 
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the solution is bound up with the answers to the other two questions 
which I have posed; that is, whether our faculty structures and our 
concepts of administrative function and organization frustrate the 
realization of a unified institution. 


THE traditional organization of our faculties neither encourages the 
growth of an organic view of the institution nor facilitates ready com- 
munication from one area of knowledge to another. In most cases the 
university is overcompartmentalized into rigidly conceived categories of 
departments, schools, and colleges. I am inclined to object to this on 
both theoretical and practical grounds. Excessive compartmentalization 
brings isolation, and isolation produces narrowness in the academic 
world just as surely as it creates parochialism among nations. It dis- 
courages interfaculty curriculums. It requires unnecessary additional 
effort to develop joint research programs. And it dams the flow of new 
knowledge from field to field. 

There is much that we could do to correct this. In the first place, we 
could make far more extensive use of interdepartmental and interfaculty 
appointments. Second, we could systematically develop interfaculty 
seminars and interdisciplinary graduate-student organizations on a much 
larger scale than is being done at present. Both of these are known 
devices, readily available to us, but they are seldom used by deliberate 
plan to relieve overcompartmentalization. 

There is a third opportunity for relief which we have not developed 
either in concept or in practice. We must establish flexibility of faculty 
organizational structure as an objective. Other types of institutions— 
contemporary and historical—if they have endured, have learned that 
organizational patterns must change with new needs, new concepts, and 
new technologies. Faculties are no different. Once universities have 
been organized by schools, departments within schools, and established 
course patterns, it is too often assumed that all subsequent developments 
must be encompassed within that organizational framework.’ The 
emerging subject-matter may be frustrated, distorted, neglected, or even 
ignored in the process of accommodation to the rigidities of existing 
structures. Development of the behavioral sciences, for instance, must 
transcend normal organizational lines. The emergence of the earth 
sciences necessitates organization beyond the individual disciplines of 
geology, mathematics, physics, and chemistry. How long was public 
health retarded by tightly organized faculties which were unwilling to 
contribute the multiple aspects of the natural and social sciences upon 
which the field of public health must draw? It was rigidity of existing 
faculty organization which discouraged political science from emerging 
from European law schools, and public administration from emerging 
from American departments of political science. In many divisions of 


*Felix Frankfurter aptly referred to this “curse of departmentalization” as ‘a tendency to regard 
courses as something which ~~ in nature, instead of artificial simplifications for the mastery of what 
are complicated organisms.’ lew York Times, January 8, 1948, p. 24. 
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most large universities, examples are still plentiful of retarded growth 
resulting from the failure of faculty organizational structure to change 
with emergent thought. 

I should say that some of the ingredients of solution are these: First, 
it must become clear institutional policy that flexibility of organization is 
essential to growth. Second, such built-in protections of the status quo 
must be removed as, for example, an indiscriminate and inflexible use of 
the concept of the permanent departmental chairman. Third, academic 
administration must be entrusted to people who are capable of maintaining 
active substantive competence in the academic fields in which they are 
working, and whose administrative responsibilities are so organized that 
they are able to apply their knowledge instead of overburdening them- 
selves with a mass of clerical trivia. Finally, there can be no avoiding 
the necessity of vesting in the academic administration certain powers 
of choice regarding faculty organization. Many of the major reorganiza- 
tions of our faculties have come about largely as a result of the strong 
impetus and major support given them by large foundations recognizing 
broad national needs, or a donor who could cut the knots of institutional 
disagreement, or a national survey or study program which built sufficient 
national pressure to force a change. More of this support could come 
from within the institutions themselves if a greater number of them 
gave authority to competent academic administrators to abolish programs 
when necessary and to regroup others when required. Obviously, if this 
were overdone it would provide the opportunity for an administrative 
arbitrariness which would probably be worse than present inflexibility. 
I am suggesting the need for a better balance. 

Once we accept the need for flexibility, remove some of the defenses 
of the status quo, and vest leadership for the realization of change, we 
are in a position to do something constructive about the problem. Again, 
although a definitive blueprint is both impossible and unwise, one can 
see many of the major outlines for improvement. To begin with, let 
us break with the notion that every man is one thing—say a mathe- 
matician—first, last, and always; that he is appointed to a certain depart- 
ment, teaches in it, does his research in it, and retires in it. While many 
will always be so inclined, other mathematicians will be capable of ranging 
into game theory, geology, engineering, genetics, linear programing, and 
so on. For these colleagues, mathematics should be regarded as a base 
and little more. We should be able to structure our institutions in such 
a way as to enable individual members of the staff to range as far as their 
interests and abilities and our resources will permit them to go. 

Second, we must modify the thought that there can be only one 
organizational pattern existing at any one time. In fact, there are many 
intersecting organizational relationships of a formal character which new 
problems and opportunities will bring into being. To traditional depart- 
mental, school, and college structures, we must add the clusters of crossing 
interests which also require formal structuring. Area-study programs 
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which have their own curriculums and budgets but draw on many faculties 
are illustrations. In the last generation we have recognized many of 
these “clusters” by creating institutes, centers, and similar interunitary 
bodies. This trend is a recognition of the point. However, I should 
hope it might be accelerated. Most of the current examples occur in 
areas of relatively permanent interest. If we establish a Middle East 
institute today, we are probably going to want it to exist twenty-five 
years from now as well. Important but less permanent matters need 
similar recognition. They may be no more than individual projects of 
limited duration. Again, we need more of this type of “cluster” organiza- 
tion in fields of continuing interest which are now separated by budgets, 
buildings, applied versus theoretical interests and conflicts, or relative 
professional status. The biological sciences and medicine provide a 
case in point. Although this is in part a question of recognizing the 
informal relationships which an institution generates, it is more a matter 
of giving formal recognition in structure, budyets, and faculties. I 
suspect it is also a matter more applicable to research and teaching than 
to degree-granting programs. 

“Cluster organization” as a supplement to traditional structures will 
be possible only if we change several aspects of our thinking. Budgets 
will require greater flexibility. Although extreme care must be taken 
to avoid weakening the position of the departmental and schooi adminis- 
trations, nevertheless most budgets should be flexible enough to vermit 
reallocation of some portion of them to emerging areas of interest else- 
where in the institution. This means making budgets in terms of emerging 
clusters of problems as a supplement to rigid school or departmental 
allocations. To say this is to imply something more. This type of 
budget-planning can come only with an administration which is willing 
and able to enter into program-planning in an affirmative fashion, and 
often to insist that some elements be abandoned in favor of emerging 
organizational frontiers. This is not “‘yes-or-no budget-making.” It is 
active involvement in the constructive program-planning of the area 
of the institution for which the particular administration has responsibility. 

These practices are not a panacea. No one, nor any combination, of 
them is enough to correct all the rigidities of overcompartmentalization. 
Taken together, they represent a beginning; more importantly, the 
institution which employs them will have made a commitment to itself 
that will ultimately result in improvements we cannot now visualize 
which will have far-reaching ultimate results. 


ANOTHER extremely serious deterrent to effective faculty organization 
in the large university is the fact that the basic disciplines in many 
instances have been captured by one or another of the specialized users 
within the university community, and seldom are permitted to develop 
the wide-ranging influence which they should have on the entire institu- 
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tion. In my view, the faculties of the academic disciplines of the 
humanities, social sciences, and natural sciences must be regarded as 
the integrating element within the total university structure. This is a 
conclusion based, not upon a subjective evaluation of the relative impor- 
tance of the different faculties within the university, but rather upon the 
belief that, when properly employed, these disciplines are central to the 
functioning of all other parts of the university. They may be said to be 
related to the total institution in the following respects: 


1. Undergraduate education in the liberal arts is the basic element in any 
distinguished university program. Its subject-matter is drawn from 
a knowledge of the disciplines, and its instructors must come from the 
faculties of the disciplines. Though its purpose is the specific one of 
providing a liberalizing intellectual experience rather than intensive 
disciplinary specialization, it is nonetheless clear that we cannot speak 
of the content of a program of liberal education except as we refer 
to materials drawn from the disciplinary areas. 

. But the disciplines are equally concerned with intensive investigation 
and teaching of highly specialized subject-matter areas. The 
objective is not liberal education but the fresh exploration of one or 
more disciplinary fields. This—the graduate and postdoctoral work 
of the university—depends upon the disciplines to quite the same 
extent as does undergraduate instruction in the liberal arts. 

. The disciplines must also have a vital concern for the research and 
teaching problems of the professional schools. Business draws upon 
economics, medicine is dependent upon biochemistry, engineering 
would be lost without mathematics and physics, and public health 
needs sociology and anthropology. Without substantial and planned 
disciplinary undergirding, professional schools become little more than 
trade schools. If the disciplines are to discharge this responsibility 
for research and teaching, it becomes imperative that we find workable 
methods of including their faculties in the thoughtful aspects of 
curriculum-planning in the professional schools. Failing this, the 
faculties of the disciplines become little more than mechanical and 
often unsympathetic prescription-fillers. None of us needs to be told 
that this is a difficult task, for here we come to the hard core of pro- 
fessional-school/disciplinary-department distrust, conflict, and di- 
vergence of values. 


The disciplines must, therefore, be regarded as a central core of 
materials and faculties serving a threefold clientele: those who are con- 
cerned with specialized graduate study, those who are concerned with 
undergraduate liberal education, and those who are concerned with 
broadly conceived professional education. It is in this sense that the 
disciplines are central to the entire institution and integrate its parts. 
Many institutions will concede the central role of the disciplines in 
university organization, but few, if any, have translated the concept into 
a structure within the institution which enables the disciplines to assume 
their threefold responsibilities fully and effectively. Here it is important 
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to note that in most institutions the disciplines are organized in one of the 
following ways: 


1. They may be placed within the jurisdiction of an undergraduate 
program of liberal education; this is the arrangement in the typical 
undergraduate college of arts and sciences in most American uni- 
versities. The faculty in such institutions is responsible for both 
undergraduate and graduate education, and there tends to be a 
disproportionate emphasis on one or the other. In either case, 
there is little probability in this setup that a faculty will be developed 
with a view to undergirding the professional schools. As a con- 
sequence, either the undergraduate program or the graduate program 
may be distinctly superior, but the full responsibilities of the disci- 
plines to the university as a whole are at least partially neglected. 

Because of the disproportionate emphasis upon either under- 
graduate or graduate education resulting from this structure, many 
faculties have subdivided themselves into two categories, one for 
undergraduate, and one for graduate, instruction. Such an arrange- 
ment achieves recognition for two of the clientele groups, but there 
are distinct difficulties inherent in its nature. In the first place, it 
still tends to neglect the professional schools, because the disciplines 
are given no responsibility to help them avoid becoming excessively 
technical. In the second place, it has resulted uniformly in a concept 
of first- and second-class faculty members. The “better” faculty 
have tended to concentrate upon graduate instruction and to leave 
undergraduate teaching behind. As a consequence, the “‘less 
competent” are left to carry the responsibilities of undergraduate 
liberal education, and the “better” men move to the graduate level, 
where they are expected to emphasize research when, in fact, their 
best contribution to their discipline might be as teachers at the 
undergraduate level.‘ 

In an effort to secure the disciplinary support which they miss in 
the alternative arrangement discussed, professional faculties have 
often duplicated the disciplinary faculties of the undergraduate 
college of arts and sciences or the graduate school. Thus one fine 
law school some years ago brought in a number of social scientists 
to provide it with disciplinary support which it felt unable to obtain 
from the appropriate disciplinary departments elsewhere in the uni- 
versity. It is unnecessary to stress the unproductive conflicts 
that may derive from such a duplication. 

The disciplines may be placed within one or more of the professional 
schools which draw upon them. For example, at one distinguished 
institution the department of economics is within the school of 
business, and the department of fine arts is located within a profes- 
sional school of architecture. Psychology departments are some- 
times found in schools of education, and mathematics and physics 


‘One to whom I am indebted for comments on this manuscript noted at this point that, in a 
large Midwestern institution in which he had been a faculty member, “there have been two separate 
faculties in the disciplines, and the consequences for the undergraduate faculty have been that its 
members have either worked their way out of the college into the graduate division, departed the 
ar or turned their interests to the community, and so on, and gone to seed. Not a happy 
result. 
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may be treated as parts of an engineering school. The obvious 
difficulty with this type of organization is that the disciplines involved 
tend to be dominated by the entirely legitimate professional interests 
of the school of which they are a part, and are likely to give relatively 
less attention to their responsibilities to liberal education, on the 
one hand, or to graduate work, on the other. The course work 
becomes applied in character, and is often devoid of the broad 
theoretical content which it must have if it is to be a genuinely 
distinguished disciplinary program. On the other hand, we must 
re. that this comes about in large measure because of the inability 
or the unwillingness of the disciplinary faculty to recognize the 
legitimacy of the professional school’s needs and to offer work 
designed to meet them. The disciplinary department that speaks 
derisively of “service courses’ encourages the faculty of the profes- 
sional school to seek to absorb the discipline or to duplicate it. 


In my judgment, education today must not only recognize the central 
position and the integrating functions of the disciplines but must establish 
an organizational pattern commensurate therewith. For this reason, 
the University of Pittsburgh has recently created a College of the 
Academic Disciplines. This College is the responsibility of a vice- 
chancellor of the University and is composed of three divisions, each 
having its own dean: the humanities, the natural sciences, and the social 
sciences. The College of the Academic Disciplines is specifically 
charged with the threefold obligations previously discussed. That is, 
its faculties are available to the dean of the undergraduate School of 
the Liberal Arts for liberal-arts instruction, and are, similarly, available 
to the deans of the several graduate professional schools for their purposes. 
The College is also expected to carry on research and instruction at the 
graduate and postdoctoral levels in the fields of its own concern. Thus it 
serves each of its three clienteles but is not subordinated to or incor- 
porated in any one of them. Organized in this fashion, the disciplines 
should find it possible to provide a better liberal education, encourage 
better graduate work, and furnish infinitely more effective support to 
the professional schools.® 

This method of organizing the academic disciplines may be coupled 
with the earlier suggestion regarding the need for a significant increase 
in the number of joint appointments and in the number of university- 
wide appointments. With an organization dictated by the concept of a 
threefold functional responsibility and constant interrelationships among 
professional and disciplinary fields, it would be easier to create these 
university professorships and to sustain joint appointments than it is 
with more traditional types of organization. Another probable advantage 
is that, with the articulation of this broader functional relationship, 
interfaculty seminars will be more meaningful and will eventually become 
a planned and continuing factor in all areas of faculty work. 


5These ideas are developed at greater length and in a different context in The Role of the Academic 
Disciplines in a Modern University (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1958). 
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THERE is convincing evidence not only that there are methods of organiz- 
ing the disciplinary departments in such a way as to relate them to all 
the rest of the institution but also that there are ways of organizing the 
faculties of the professional schools which will facilitate productive inter- 
relationships, continuing communication, and joint programs of research 
and teaching, and, most important, will enable us to provide much greater 
professional breadth of education (as distinct from the other essential 
breadth which comes with liberal education) than is possible in our highly 
compartmentalized professional programs. Every large and diversified 
university has several natural groupings within its professional schools. 
Obviously, the number of such groupings will depend upon the extent 
of the institution’s diversification. There are at least three that are 
readily apparent in most situations. 

Schools of the health professions, including medicine, public health, 
nursing, dentistry, and pharmacy, have a great many clear interrelation- 
ships. The medical faculty is dependent upon the hospital as a teaching 
institution, and the latter is in turn dependent upon the type and quality 
of nursing service and education which are available. An ambulatory 
service program must draw on its faculty of dentistry as well as on its 
school of medicine. Teaching and research programs in industrial 
medicine are clearly related to the interests of the faculties of public 
health just as surely as a superior program in the field of pharmacy must 
be developed in the closest conjunction with work in pharmacology in 
the school of medicine. Running through all of them is the common 
concern for the health of the individual and for the ecology which promotes 
it. We cannot ignore the fact that all of these faculties are more or less 
dependent upon the same basic hospital, clinical, and laboratory facilities. 
Nor can any practical man overlook the fact that they have a common 
interest in the sources of funds upon which they draw for their research, 
teaching, and service programs. As important as any of these interests 
is their common dependence upon several of the academic disciplines, 
primarily chemistry, biochemistry, physiology, and biophysics. In 
these professional fields there is, indeed, a genuine community of interest. 

Less clearly understood and almost never recognized in the organiza- 
tional structures of our universities is the community of interest among 
the several schools of what may appropriately be called the social profes- 
sions. These are the faculties of business administration, public adminis- 
tration, law, social work, library science, education, and other disciplines, 
depending upon the breadth of the university’s academic program. 
Here, too, there are important and continuing areas of common concern. 
For example, in education, social work, and business and public adminis- 
tration, there is a common concern with the administrative process. 
In business, law, and public affairs, there is major interest in the corpora- 
tion as an institution in a free-enterprise society. Again, most of these 
faculties are concerned with the nature of governmental processes as they 
influence the individual professional fields. In education and social 
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work and in the community-relations aspects of public administration 
there is a common interest in the growth of the individual and his relation- 
ship to his society. These are merely illustrations of the wide range of 
similarity of subject-matter interests in the fields of the social professions. 

The schools of the social professions also relate to one another in the 
way in which they draw upon the disciplines. Social psychology is an 
important underpinning for the school of education, the modern school of 
business administration, and the school of social work. A properly 
staffed department of economics should be of primary concern to the 
school of business, the school of law, and the school of public affairs. 
Running through all of them are common problems of professional ethics. 
Their faculties, their teaching programs, and their research programs will 
be better if they are developed in some relationship to one another and 
to the disciplinary faculties upon which they are mutually dependent. I 
am convinced that there are wide areas of common concern which have 
yet to be extensively developed in such interrelated fields as social work, 
education, and public administration, and within business, law, and 
public affairs. In the general area of the “‘social” professions, we have 
only begun to suggest the range of fruitful interfaculty co-operation. 

In circumstances of their maximum development, the faculties of 
engineering may well constitute a third major grouping of professional 
interest. Here the interrelationship of the several fields is even more 
apparent than in the health areas. Much of the early curriculum is the 
same. The similarity in research values and the unity of clientele 
interest are self-evident. Furthermore, in an institution specializing 
in the engineering field, the size of the staff and the variety of the cur- 
riculums constitute administrative problems which, again, warrant 
specialization into individual school faculties and the creation of an 
administrative mechanism to assure the full realization of the similarities 
of interest, methods, and objectives. 

These natural groupings of professional programs require assistance 
if they are to realize their potentials. Among the practices which should 
be considered are these: First, since there is a limit to the amount of 
co-operation they can voluntarily bring about through their own efforts, 
those who carry on these programs will be encouraged in the pursuit of 
subjects of interfaculty concern if there is an officer of the administration 
who regards each of the broad areas of health, social, and engineering 
professions as his primary academic responsibility. It becomes his 
obligation to encourage each school in its own area but also to bring all 
of the schools into closer relationship with one another and with the 
disciplines as they have been discussed in this paper. He must have the 
time, the closeness of view, the relevant professional education and 
experience, and the relief from general institutional responsibilities that 
no president or chancellor of a large institution can ever claim. This 
concept of a series of academic vice-presidencies will be discussed from 
an administrative point of view in a subsequent article in this journal. 
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We are speaking of it here as an aid in realizing the potentials of the 
common interests of related academic programs of professional education. 

The same objective may also be furthered by the creation of inter- 
faculty planning committees in each of the broad functional areas. Such 
a group in the area of the social professions, for example, might take 
counsel with the vice-president for that area on such matters as interschool 
curriculums in law, business, and public administration; the development 
of programs which will assure the prospective corporation lawyer an 
opportunity to study the corporation as a social as well as a legal institu- 
tion, and the economic and political environment within which that 
institution functions; and, similarly, a program to broaden the profes- 
sional education of all other students in these fields of the social profes- 
sions. The same committee might concern itself with library problems 
as they affect the several schools, building programs that might help to 
relate the several schools, the allocation of research funds in areas of 
mutual concern, the inauguration of new but common course work in 
professional ethics, and the stimulation of area-wide interest in emerging 
subjects of general concern (as, for example, the field of operations research 
in the postwar period). 

A third device which will promote the objective of closer inter-area 
work is the encouragement of physical proximity. Within the limitations 
of the opportunity for new building and the flexibility of allocation in 
the existing plant, there is great advantage in bringing the several faculties 
into the same general location. This facilitates library development 
and use. It brings both students and faculty into more frequent intel- 
lectual association. It encourages participation in one another’s special 
lecture and demonstration programs. And it may well permit a more 
economical use of classrooms, laboratories, equipment, student lounges, 
and similar facilities. 

Much can also be accomplished by carefully planned interfaculty 
colloquia on subjects of joint concern. Again, work for the doctorate 
in the several fields can be effectively reviewed and assisted by councils of 
graduate study representing each of the major professional areas, provided, 
of course, that they function within the broad framework of policy 
determined by the graduate faculty of the whole university. 

Not all of these suggestions are applicable to all institutions. Some 
universities will find different methods which will prove more effective 
in their own situations. The really important considerations are, first, 
a recognition of the desirability of identifying natural professional group- 
ings and, second, devotion to finding the appropriate structure and 
practice for the realization of the potentialities of such groupings. 

At the outset of this discussion, we spoke of three major questions. 
Those relating to the university as an organic whole and to the organiza- 
tion of the faculties have now been reviewed. A subsequent article will 
examine the question of the adequacy of administrative organization in 
the large American university. 
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Revolutions in Asian Education 


Postwar Trends in the Far East 


By PauLine TompkKINS 


INCE the end of the last war, Western attention has focused increas- 

ingly on the countries of Asia, where political, economic, and social 

revolutions have noisily announced the arrival of newcomers on 
the stage of world politics and have precipitated international crises of 
the first magnitude. These headline-capturing events, writ large in the 
context of East-West ideological and power rivalry, have overshadowed 
the perhaps equally significant, though less ostentatious, revolutions in 
education. Literally for the first time in history, much of Asia has 
embraced the goal of higher education for an impressive number of 
citizens. The current article, based on observation of selected univer- 
sities, surveys various aspects of these revolutions, with particular 
emphasis on Japan. 

From time to time we have to remind ourselves that the American 
democratization of higher education, as a result of which roughly 35 per 
cent of our high-school graduates pursue a university course, is something 
new under the sun. For both practical and philosophical reasons, the 
concept has been resisted in other English-speaking countries and through- 
out western Europe. The cost of underwriting mass higher education is 
enormous; but even were it not, the prevailing philosophy beyond our 
shores has conceived of the university in elitist terms, as the province 
of the student by virtue of intellectual superiority rather than democratic 
prerogative. Consequently, notwithstanding a gradually widening base 
since the end of the Second World War, European universities have 
opened their doors to no more than from 4 to Io per cent of secondary- 
school graduates. 

Generally speaking, Asian institutions traditionally adhered to a 
similarly restrictive program. This reflected acceptance of the elitist 
principle, as well as a hierarchical society in which neither the economy 
nor the social structure could tolerate education of the masses; and in 
certain areas it was at least indirectly related to Western influence and 
colonial attitudes. Several examples are illustrative. Throughout its 
long history, China reserved its highest accolade for the scholar, and the 

As a visiting specialist under the United Board for Christian Higher Education 
in Asia, PautInE TomPKINS surveyed a number of universities in the Far East. 
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exhausting thoroughness of classical education and the examination 
system guaranteed that only the most erudite and determined of scholars 
survived the rigorous schooling which, in theory, was open to all. Under 
the impact of westernization in the nineteenth century, the Japanese, 
with their rigid social pyramid, adopted the German educational pattern, 
which was extremely specialized, and limited to the ablest students. 
Early in the present century, Japan carried this philosophy to Formosa 
and Korea. Moreover, as an imperial power she drastically restricted 
educational opportunities in these two countries, thus adhering to a 
policy more or less consistent with the practice of Western colonialism. 
The Dutch in Indonesia, for example, and the French in Indo-China, 
severely limited education in their dependencies. Perhaps England’s 
policy was the least discriminatory in terms of distinguishing between 
rulers and ruled per se, but the British espousal of intellectual elitism was 
ample insurance against mass education. 

Within this general pattern there were perhaps two exceptions, one 
stemming from the influence of Christian institutions in several Asian 
countries, the other from American experience in the Philippines. 
Christian schools and colleges, particularly on the mainland of China, 
inevitably provided educational opportunities for students previously 
denied them. And in the Philippines the American system quickly 
took root, so that mass education became a contagion even before the last 
war. Nevertheless, these were isolated phenomena among prevailing 
Asiatic concepts. 


BEFORE considering the postwar revolutions in Asian education, 
certain other traditional aspects merit brief description. In contrast 
to the American liberal-arts program, with its postponement of real 
specialization to graduate school, institutions in Asia developed specialized 
undergraduate curriculums. These blended with the secondary (middle- 
school) pregram, so that the university-destined scholar was separated 
from other students and subjected to a secondary-school course explicitly 
preparatory to university study. The academic standard was accordingly 
geared to the high abilities of those enrolled, and what passed for liberal- 
arts courses was the province of these schools rather than of the university. 
Moreover, university aspirants were compelled to make a choice of pro- 
fessional careers at the beginning of their middle-school program. Con- 
sequently, the university accepted only the ablest students, and the 
three-year university course tended to be professional: a law student 
very likely took only law courses, and there was no necessity for graduate 
training for more than a handful of students. The most palpable advan- 
tage of such a system was economic: the cost of graduate school was 
avoided, and one’s professional career was launched at an earlier age. 
Another characterizing feature of Asian higher education was the 
large number of courses taken. In contrast to the average American 
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graduation requirement of 120 hours, those of Asian institutions ran all 
the way from 150 to 190. Instead of a maximum fifteen- to eighteen-hour 
semester-load, the Asian student more likely carried from twenty-two to 
twenty-six hours. Translated into courses, this meant from seven to 
ten a semester. In some instances—for example, in Indonesia—this 
reflected the academic pattern of the imperialist country. However, 
two other explanatory factors were indigenous. One was the inadequacy 
of library facilities, reflecting both a financial condition and a language 
barrier. Thus, many indispensable source materials were available only 
in European languages. The cost of translation was high, and relatively 
few had the linguistic skill to undertake it. At the same time, many 
university students were insufficiently schooled in Western languages 
to read productively. This situation was met partially by more course 
requirements, time spent in the classroom presumably compensating 
for time lost in the library. But the multiplication of courses found 
further explication in the traditional role assigned the teacher in parts 
of Asia, particularly in China. This was the role of the professor as the 
scholar at whose feet the student sat. Education did not require perusal 
of books so much as absorption of the lectures of the teacher who, himself, 
had already digested what was needful from the sources. Obviously, 
this myth was not universally adhered to, but it can be seen how con- 
veniently it melded with the condition created by the problem of library 
materials. 

Two further observations should be added to what has already been 
noted. Given the political and social orientation of society in many 
Asian lands (whether independent of or heavily influenced by colonialism) 
and the bias of the universities toward narrowly professional training, 
critical thinking to the degree characteristic of pre-eminent Western 
institutions was discouraged. Finally, the concept of the university as a 
potential training ground for effective citizenship in a democratic sense 
(a concept uniquely American) was unheard of and would surely have 
been rejectéd outright. 

The revolutions triggered by the Second World War brought an 
unceremonious end to Western and Japanese imperialism. The postwar 
emergence of sovereign republics in such places as Indonesia, Korea, and 
Vietnam created an urgent demand for trained native personnel in 
government and the economy, as well as for vastly increased literacy 
among the populace as a whole. Re-enforcing this demand was a growing 
clamor among newly independent peoples for education as a right, 
together with an irresistible tendency to view it in terms of prestige and 
as a job-qualifying factor. Given this climate, it is readily understandable 
that the provision of adequate educational establishments became a 
major national goal in Asian countries. The difficulties attending this 
enormous task have been generally similar, but differences in approach 
and problems are noteworthy. 
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THE Japanese revolution in education was perhaps the most radical, but 
it cannot be viewed realistically apart from the Allied occupation. More 
specifically, the dominating role of the United States in the occupation, 
and of General MacArthur in particular, is crucial to an understanding of 
the vast social, political, and economic upheavals legislated in postwar 
Japan. Three facts seem to stand out in any assessment of these up- 
heavals: the Japanese penchant for imitation, the Japanese cultural 
trait of repudiating unsuccessful policies and swinging to their opposites, 
and the messianic zeal of Americans to spread their version of the gospel 
of democracy. In the field of education, American occupation authorities 
assisted the Japanese in overhauling machinery and philosophy from 
primary school through the university. These reforms threw open the 
doors of educational opportunity to masses who had never before dreamed 
of such a possibility, transformed the middle-school curriculum along 
American high-school lines, added a fourth year to the university schedule, 
gave women access to university education, and introduced liberal-arts 
courses and general education into the university curriculum. Reasoning 
from the premise that the rigidly hierarchical Japanese social structure 
had not only precluded democracy but also perpetuated an aggressive 
militarism in Japanese government, the occupying authorities concluded 
that mass education and education of both sexes on a basis of equality 
were prerequisites for the successful rooting of democracy in Japan. 
But the content of the curriculum was deemed equally significant: students 
must not become narrow specialists, at least not until after their university 
course. Consequently, the American concept of a well-rounded curricu- 
lum was adopted, and, in order to guarantee that Japanese universities 
hewed to the line, they were required to teach thirty-six hours of general 
education. 

Now, nearly fourteen years after the war, what are the results of this 
revolution-by-occupation? Enrollment figures in Japanese schools have 
skyrocketed, and over the long run this will surely influence the course 
of Japanese social history and of political and economic events. But 
the reforms have also precipitated some basic questions regarding the 
degree to which cultural change can be legislated, particularly by a foreign 
occupation authority. 

One of the most striking illustrations is found in the mandatory 
offering of general-education courses. Every university catalogue scrupu- 
lously states this requirement, but probably the only institution in Japan 
which actually implements it is International Christian University, 
outside Tokyo. In the first place, very few Japanese educators under- 
stand general education. Discussion revealed that even those professors 
who had worked with the occupation’s education specialists in studying 
and devising the system were none too clear about what the Americans 
had in mind. Given the widespread differences in approach to general- 
education programs in American universities, Japanese confusion is 
perhaps not surprising. International Christian University is a case 
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apart; established within the last few years, it has had American general 
educationists in major administrative positions and professorships from 
the outset. Equally significant, several of its Japanese faculty have 
studied the general-education approach in the United States. Elsewhere 
in Japan the program is actually no more than traditional distribution 
requirements in the sciences, social sciences, and humanities. Even 
this degree of curriculum-broadening, however, has not thoroughly 
proved itself. By training and conviction the Japanese professor is a 
specialist who reacts with dismay to the suggestion that he become 
more of a generalist. In the field of general education itself, the average 
Japanese instructor is frankly unconvinced that the integrative approach 
to knowledge is sound either philosophically or pedagogically. Therefore 
he chooses to shove the teaching burden onto the youngest, most inex- 
perienced staff members, who, in turn, accept the assignment as an 
apprentice’s chore. Thus two of the ingredients deemed necessary for 
the success of a program of general education are lacking: a scholastically 
hospitable environment and the active participation of educationally 
mature professors eager to broaden their own intellectual horizons by 
engaging in such courses. Consequently, student reaction to the general- 
education requirements is normally negative, if not antagonistic. And 
even the less provocative distribution requirement is more tolerated than 
accepted. 

This does not mean that Japanese educators are strong proponents 
of the pre-war system. Probably a healthy majority accepts the wisdom 
of the broader curriculum, but some would argue that the changes have 
been too sweeping and too sudden, a point of view with which many 
sociologists would agree. 

The grafting of portions of one nation’s culture onto an alien culture 
without due consideration of fundamental differences has given rise to 
other problems. Education is expensive, and in part the contrast between 
the numbers educated in the United States and in other Western countries 
reflects the contrast in national income. Postwar Japan has the highest 
standard of living in Asia, but by Western standards it is a poor country, 
so that even a modest increase in numbers attending universities creates 
a serious financial burden. Expansion of facilities and increases in the 
size of faculties constitute costly, long-range programs; meanwhile, 
universities are badly overcrowded, and because of staff shortages and 
inadequate salaries professors often teach part time in several institutions. 

A lowered academic standard directly reflects the influx of large student 
bodies, and this fact, plus an altered curriculum, desirable as it may be, 
forces the postponement of real specialization to graduate school. This 
in turn calls for the creation of many new graduate institutions. In the 
United States as in no other Western country, it has proved practicable 
to afford this extravagant kind of system. The corresponding financial 
load for Japan may well prove prohibitive. 

The response of the average Japanese family to the expanded educa- 
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tional horizons is encouraging, but motivation, as with many American 
families, tends to be more economic and social than intellectual. In 
contrast to the United States, however, where unemployment is minimal, 
Japan has far too many people for its economy to support. Consequently, 
one method of screening job applicants is by distinguishing between 
those with a university degree and those without it. This policy builds 
up pressure for university admission. The situation is still more com- 
plicated, for although higher education is essential for an increasingly large 
number of positions, the average graduate soon discovers that he must 
take what is available instead of what he would prefer. And once in a 
job, he must reconcile himself to the likelihood of staying put the rest of 
his working days. Of course, this is preferable to unemployment, but 
until there is some radical improvement in Japan’s economy it inevitably 
means that the rewards of university education often remain wholly 
incommensurate with the academic effort expended. To overpopulated 
countries suffering from chronic unemployment, not only is mass education 
financially burdensome, but it can contribute to political and social 
unrest of possibly grave proportions. Education fosters job expectancy 
and stimulates personal ambition. The frustration of hope for profes- 
sional success in already saturated economies may have explosive reper- 
cussions. It is questionable whether the American occupation authorities 
in Japan were sufficiently sensitive to this dilemma. 


ALTHOUGH Japan confronts many problems in its efforts to broaden 
and strengthen education, it has progressed further than some Asian 
countries which have encountered more initial snags and hurdles. The 
Republic of Korea, liberated in 1945, was subsequently torn in two by 
civil strife and communist intervention. Universities around Seoul were 
decimated in 1950-51: libraries were wiped out, buildings and equipment 
were destroyed, and the institutions themselves became refugees, their 
faculties and students forced to establish temporary facilities in the 
southern part of the peninsula. Following the truce in 1953, the task 
of rebuilding was launched, but the country’s recovery program was 
delayed by several years because of the Korean War. 

Under Japanese rule, only a handful of Koreans had been university- 
trained, and their schooling was in Japan since no universities were 
permitted in Korea. Moreover, secondary schools and colleges (a 
college was not a degree-granting institution but more nearly the equiva- 
lent of a post-high school) incorporated Japanese curriculum and philos- 
ophy, so that there was little room for an indigenous academic program. 
Since the war, an ironic but understandable situation has developed in 
which the Koreans, while eschewing everything Japanese—diplomatic 
relations have not yet been established—persist in an educational system 
more Japanese than that now prevailing in Japan itself! Specialized 
curriculums are so entrenched that students enrolled in one college of a 
university can seldom elect courses in any other college. Thus the 
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major in political science, for example, will probably have no work in 
economics or history. His own professors discourage him from broadening 
his academic fare. Each college schedules its classes independently, so 
that conflicts eliminate choice in many instances. And graduation 
requirements within a discipline may include more subjects than a four- 
year schedule will permit! This inevitably reduces electives to a chimera. 

Notwithstanding this situation, American prestige and support have 
sparked the introduction of general-education courses in at least one 
institution and encouraged a nominal liberalization of curriculum in a 
few others. Yonsei Christian University now requires both general- 
education and distribution courses, although some professors and students 
are still unreceptive to the program. Korea University and Yonsei have 
a contractual arrangement with Washington University in St. Louis, 
financed by the International Cooperation Administration, whereby 
departments of business administration are being established on an 
American pattern. Objections to this innovation have been substantially 
reduced by the realistic device of sending Korean professors to study and 
teach on the Washington campus for several years. On returning to 
Korea, they work with Americans in their respective institutions. 
Eventually, this approach may win converts among their colleagues in 
other colleges, but, in view of the degree of autonomy characterizing each 
college of a university and the limited extent of the international exchange 
thus far, it will be many years before a lasting influence can be expected. 

Higher education for prestige purposes is more evident in Korea than 
in Japan, probably because of the second-class citizenship foisted on the 
Koreans before liberation. The effect on academic standards can be 
devastating. In one of the better-known Korean institutions, degrees 
are granted to students who fall below graduation standards simply 
because of the social pressures involved. Similarly, some universities 
have succumbed to the temptation to expand enrollments out of all 
proportion to facilities. 


TAIWAN, the other pre-war Japanese appendage, has had a more 
positive educational renaissance in some respects than Korea, but serious 
problems remain. In 1945 the island was restored to Nationalist China. 
A potential reservoir of good will was quickly dissipated following initial 
Chinese misrule, an abortive Taiwanese uprising, and ruthless counter- 
measures by the Nationalists in 1947. Thereafter, reforms and more 
enlightened leadership sought to close the breach, but, despite impressive 
progress in nearly all areas, many Taiwanese share a thwarted nationalism. 
Although the Taiwanese outnumber the Chinese by nearly eight to one, 
the highest positions in government are denied them. In part, this is 
consistent with the Nationalist policy of maintaining a tight grip on the 
one province still in Kuomintang hands. But another factor is also 
significant. The island’s second language was Japanese during the half- 
century that it was under Tokyo’s tutelage. The Taiwanese language 
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is closely related to the Amoy dialect, but not to Mandarin, which is 
the official Chinese tongue, so that a whole generation has been auto- 
matically debarred from all positions requiring it. Although Mandarin 
has now replaced Japanese in the school system, the transition period 
is hard on thousands of adults. 

No longer a colony, Taiwan is now a province of Free China, and its 
population has Chinese citizenship. In the last decade, educational 
opportunities have been greatly expanded. In contrast to the years of 
Japanese rule, when practically the only profession open to a Taiwanese 
was medicine, universities have now been established or broadened to 
include degrees in all of the major fields. In the early 1950’s, a private, 
non-denominational Christian university, Tunghai, was instituted, and a 
Catholic university is in the blueprint stage. There are approximately 
twenty institutions of higher learning, nearly all government-sponsored, 
on the island today. By means of a joint committee, they formulate 
and administer entrance examinations which are taken annually by 
about 18,000 high-school graduates. Of this number, perhaps a third 
win admission to some university. The high standards demanded by 
the examinations reflect in part a continuing shortage of university 
facilities. 

Taiwanese institutions require their students to take many courses, 
reflecting the tradition of pre-war Japanese and Chinese practice and the 
inadequacy of library facilities. In Tunghai, where an ambitious effort 
has been made to reduce quantitative graduation requirements, resistance 
has been encountered on the part of a few faculty members and, particu- 
larly, from the students themselves, who point to the heavier course loads 
in other universities and argue that they are not receiving their money’s 
worth! The same reasoning has been used against the Tunghai general- 
education requirement: because no other institution has attempted such 
a program, it is claimed that the Tunghai curriculum is “diluted” in 
comparison with the heavily specialized course requirements elsewhere. 

University graduates on Taiwan face a growing employment crisis. 
The island’s population of nearly ten million is expanding out of proportion 
to the ability of the economy to support it, and, unless appeals for birth 
control are heeded, dire unemployment predictions will be realized in 
the not-distant future. Chinese and Taiwanese students, similar to 
those in other Asian countries, are eager to do graduate work in Western 
countries, and, once abroad, to postpone their return home indefinitely. 


THE Indonesian situation is one of the gravest in Asia. An under- 
developed country emerging from several centuries of colonial rule, the 
Republic of Indonesia is deplorably short of trained personnel in every 
conceivable field. In large part this is traceable to Dutch policy, for 
educational opportunities were withheld from the majority of Indonesians. 
An explosively emotional attitude toward Holland and the Dutch now 
rules out the possibility of effective collaboration during the period in 
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which native Indonesians are gaining experience. The University of 
Indonesia and a few other institutions are well established, but they 
do not begin to meet current needs. University curriculums throughout 
the country still reflect the influence of the Netherlands, with its emphasis 
on quantity of courses and oral examinations. Library facilities, particu- 
larly in the newly established institutions, are painfully lacking; language 
differences constitute a barrier; and the relative handful of qualified 
professors must not only teach at several institutions simultaneously but 
also fill government posts. Attrition among students, to most of whom 
the university represents a complete break in their cultural heritage, is 
scandalously high in many schools. Apparently scores of students 
regard the university as a novelty, to be tasted for a term and then 
rejected. Once again, the all-important factor of time is essential in the 
transition from the underprivileged society of colonialism to that of the 
more mature independent state. Under these conditions the consecrated 
zeal of educators and of the growing number of ambitious young scholars 
nears heroic proportions. On the credit ledger it should be noted that 
there are some international exchanges among professors, financial 
assistance is being rendered from abroad, and, as recently as February, 
1959, the United States sent a delegation of educators to survey Indonesian 
university needs and curriculums. 


THIS survey may be concluded by a footnote on higher education in the 
Philippines, where perhaps the most distinguishing feature is that quantity 
education has so seriously threatened quality. To an incredible extent 
Filipinos are education addicts, but in terms of prestige goals rather than 
intellectual pursuits. Ironically, the institution of higher learning has 
developed into one of the biggest businesses in the islands. With few 
exceptions, it is viewed openly as a profitable enterprise. It has stock- 
holders, it makes money, it distributes dividends. Consequently, 
curriculum tends to be secondary. Of signal importance is the number 
of students, for the larger the enrollment, the greater the income from 
fees, and the more substantial the profits. By the same token, academic 
standards are shockingly low—in several institutions almost nonexistent— 
a degree accruing more or less automatically at the end of a four-year, 
fee-paying period, during which the student may seldom appear in the 
classroom. It is still almost unheard of for a university to have more 
than the most rudimentary admission requirements. Students take no 
entrance examinations; often they make no formal application for 
admission. Instead, they appear on a campus at the start of a new 
term, fee in hand. Sometimes they have neither a transcript of their 
secondary-school record nor a diploma. The latter may arrive in the 
course of the year, given persistent requests from the university admissions 
office, but many high schools are loath to send formal transcripts, 
particularly in the instance of Filipinos seeking admission to Protestant 
colleges. The national University of the Philippines, the Catholic 
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Ateneo de Manila, and the Protestant Silliman University in Negros 
Oriental province are the three outstanding exceptions to the general 
pattern of higher education in terms of curriculum and standards. But 
a revolution in attitudes regarding the function of universities is indis- 
pensable to their establishment on a sound, respectable footing. 

The relationship between political theory and educational philosophy 
underscores the significance of current educational trends in Asian 
countries. It is already clear from the postwar history of newly inde- 
pendent states that durable democratic governments can evolve only 
through patient, painstaking efforts over a period of years during which 
the soil is readied economically and socially, as well as institutionally. A 
rightly conceived educational program is an indispensable ingredient in 
the total process. Specifically, a realistic approach to problems of 
curriculum, standards, and costs, and a sober appraisal of optimum 
university enrollments in the light of employment requirements, must 
comprise a dynamic element in the long-range planning of local govern- 
ments. At the same time, these considerations should command thought- 
ful study by foreign-aid planners, so that educational-assistance schemes 
can be projected in culturally and economically meaningful terms. With 
these various considerations in mind, interested Western observers will 
follow with close interest the future course of educational developments 
in Asia. 
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“Free Should the Scholar Be, — 


Free and Brave’’ 


Do College Professors Lack the Courage of Their 
Convictions? 


By KennetH E. EBLE 


absent-minded, woolly-headed, and dull as dogs. Recently they’ve 

been accused of being atheists, Communists, and Democrats. I’m 
a professor, and my colleagues and I tolerate these epithets the way we 
tolerate sleeping students. But if we were to be called cowardly, would 
we fight? Of course not, for we are. 

Before aroused faculty members begin forming committees to entertain 
motions to shape resolutions to look into this charge, let me make my 
case. Faced with constantly multiplying demands, fitted into a growing 
bureaucracy, and neither as free nor as brave as Emerson would have him, 
the American professor has gradually lost any distinctive semblance of 
his own. He has been effaced by his fears, and his responsibilities have 
been largely taken over by those more energetic individuals who make 
higher education their business or pleasure: the students, the adminis- 
trators, the general public, and the athletes. 

Let’s begin with the professors’ relation to the students. We are 
their mentors; to them we pass on the tasks of preserving enlightenment 
in various times of darkness and of adding to the sum of the world’s 
knowledge and culture. These are the platitudes we live by; our actions 
day by day have turned such noble sentiments into clichés. We are not 
quite baby sitters, nor do we yet fix our students’ cars, but we teach them 
matrology (that’s motherhood) and patrology (that’s fatherhood), and we 
send out college catalogues more packed with wonders than a seed 
catalogue. It’s ironic that American mothers and fathers periodically 
fear that their children in college will fall under the influence of alien 
ideas and radical professors. If they take all the courses in most of our 
universities, they will run into courses that are alien only to the idea of 
developing the mind. If they fall completely under the spell of a wily 
professor, they'll learn truckling, evasion, and compromise, part of the 
Life Education curriculum and as orthodox as basketball. 

But I forget myself. The classics, the humanities, the unsocial 
sciences still occupy their niches in the university. A handful of schools 


Pp: the poor professors! Through the years they’ve been called 
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have high standards of admission. There are some colleges in which 
more students are taking second-year French than ninth-grade arithmetic. 
But these colleges are the aristocracy of higher education, and the courses 
they teach are aristocratic courses. When we talk about higher education 
in America at the present time, we must keep our focus upon the common 
run of men and institutions. 

Within these institutions, 99 per cent of American college students 
study for their B.A. or B.S. degrees. Within most of these colleges and 
universities, the student body has iong ago diagnosed the faculty as a 
nagging but not fatal pain, a chronic ache which flares up only during 
examination weeks. When the pain becomes too intense, counselors, 
advisers, and student-welfare committees are available to prescribe 
remedies. Despite the clinical efficiency of these individuals and groups, 
student conduct is not much better today than it was in those days before 
college athletics were invented to make institutional capital of masculine 
energies. At one state university (the state is not particularly noted 
for its barbarity) fraternity row has become a serious annoyance and a 
threat to the lives of property owners living in the same area. Fires 
have been started, bombs thrown, motor vehicles driven at sixty miles 
per hour, property destroyed, peace shattered. Much of this activity is 
discounted by the faculty as youthful high jinks, punishable neither by 
laws of God nor laws of man. Local police have a reluctance to encroach 
upon the university’s domain. The campus police, here as elsewhere, 
are objects of student derision. The university turns the problem over 
to the Student Welfare Committee, and naughty boys are placed under 
curfew regulations or tace less severe punishment than that given to the 
substitute halfback who fails to report to the referee. 

Or to take a less consequential example. In my own university, 
parking became a problem. Students living in the city drove hundreds 
of cars to the campus daily, and an administration quick to meet student 
needs black-topped and landscaped all the parking lots it could find. 
When there were still not sufficient parking spaces, the faculty made a 
mild request for restricted faculty parking areas. It took the better part 
of a year before the faculty itself could agree upon such an anti-student 
measure. 

To my knowledge, there are few institutions where the student union 
and the administration building are not the most impressive campus 
structures—the stadium excepted, of course. Here and there, a library 
may run a poor third. The student union symbolizes the full life which 
almost all American colleges and universities now provide for their 
students. Only a curmudgeon would question its role in the total educa- 
tional experience. The question is not whether bowling has a vital 
role in higher education but whether the alleys should be air-conditioned. 
Students, of course, pay for these privileges. Student fees pay for 
activities and meet the mortgage payments on the union building. Only 
when a faculty member looks closely at the level of support for these 
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enterprises as compared with the level of support for his classroom 
activities is he likely to complain. A student’s tuition, fees and all, 
rarely pays more than a third of the cost of his instruction. Low faculty 
salaries do much to make this kind of charity possible. 


IS THE faculty to blame? Can their subservience to student needs be 
charged to their weakness? It’s hard to fix the blame anywhere else. 
Faculty committees, any alert administrator will tell you, have a full 
share in the conduct of university affairs. Faculty members have a 
representative body which acts upon all matters of educational policy; 
faculty members staff student-affairs committees; faculty members sit 
on boards which govern athletics and student publications. 

An incident involving a college newspaper will serve to illustrate the 
role of the faculty. At a large university not long ago, a puerile and some- 
what scurrilous letter reflecting adversely on the prevailing church 
appeared in the student newspaper. The publications council, caught 
on the fringe of an explosion at the administration building, clumsily 
but not with ill will raised the question of closer supervision of the paper. 
Dozens of students wrote the paper to protest against this threat to 
freedom of the press. In the exchange that followed, the faculty members 
of the council lost every skirmish. Harassed by the administration for 
failing to control student opinion discreetly, they now became identified 
by the students with those who would impose tyranny over the minds 
of men. 

Similar incidents have occurred on almost every college campus where 
a student newspaper is permitted. Administrations are sensitive to the 
public and to criticism, and faculty committees with no stomach either 
to resist an administration or incur a student body’s displeasure are 
ideal instruments for passing along administrative decrees. Faculties, 
pledged by their institutions to the ideal of student service, seldom 
stand up for student rights here. Few faculties have ever attempted a 
campus publication of their own which might roughly parallel the 
editorial function of the student newspaper. 

Let’s turn to the football field. Surely the weekly examples of stout 
heart, never say die, and one for the Gipper should have filled faculty 
members with both moral and physical resolution. I fear not. In 
truth, scanning professional academic journals, one sees a continuing 
chorus of protests about the abuses and follies of intercollegiate athletics. 
Have football stadiums fallen, schedules been curtailed, recruiting abol- 
ished? The University of Michigan withdrew from the Big Ten from 
1907 to 1917. The University of Chicago is still out of Big Ten football, 
but the Conference had no difficulty in finding another team. Faculties 
not only have a responsibility here but now and again a twinge of 
conscience. The academic conscience, however, has seldom goaded the 
academic body into effective action. 

All proper universities control their athletic programs through athletic 
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boards, which usually have a strong faculty representation. All proper 
conferences have similar boards, to which the conference members send 
faculty representatives. The Big Ten is so governed. Yet when the 
new coach at Indiana was caught promising more money to athletes than 
Conference rules allowed, his punishment was a year’s suspension from 
active coaching, tantamount to having to eat your bread and jam in the 
corner watching television.!. Nor did faculty members at Oklahoma 
A. & M. display a great sense of outrage when a local player deliberately 
broke an opponent’s jaw, all in the best tradition of the game.? Basketball- 
fixing in New York, cheating at West Point, and tampering with academic 
records for coaches and athletes at various schools are other evidences of 
big-time athletics on the campus.’ The professors’ responses vary from 
instance to instance, but no one can dispute the general conclusion that 
the faculties of our universities have been, and apparently will continue 
to be, ineffective in controlling intercollegiate athletics. 

I don’t mean to be rewashing dirty linen. After all, the finger need 
not be pointed at big-time college athletics because year after year they are 
spotted with scandal. The finger needs pointing because year after year 
university faculties dedicated to rnoral and intellectual as well as physical 
excellence countenance bribery, cheating, and hypocrisy in the conduct 
of massive athletic programs. Faculty members are not unaware of 
these matters. Even the distinguished head coach at Ohio State Uni- 
versity last season protested that college football was dirty. 


CAN the professors do anything? Among many, there seems to be a 
kind of aching feeling that they should. But, again, I have yet to hear 
of many faculty senates passing strong resolutions about the conduct 
of intercollegiate athletics. And where is the professor who stands up 
to say, “Mr. Chairman, I would like to make the motion to abolish 
football’? It is not lack of interest or feeling that keeps the professors 
from exercising even a limited control over the excesses in modern college 


“The specific allegations against Dickens were that he told certain prospective athletes that 
Indiana would furnish board, room, books, tuition fees and a sum of money per month for incidental 
expenses. 

reThe Big Ten regulations limit aid to board, room, books, tuition and fees, with the student 
aying his own expenses on the basis of his family financial circumstances.” New York Times, 
ju Y 29, 1957, Pp. 23. 

2Unlike most flagrant violations which athletic departments like to explain away, this incident 
was preserved in graphic form in a sequence of photos which won a Pulitzer Prize for the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune photographers Don Ultang and John Robinson. See Life, XXXI (November s, 
1951), pp. 121-23. 

8The year 1951 was a rough year for college athletics. Besides the Drake-Oklahoma A. & M. 
incident, roughing tactics in the Dartmouth-Princeton game, and a free-for-all at a Texas A. & M. 
game, the basketball-fixing trials in New York brought a scathing criticism of commercialized college 
sports from Judge Saul Streit. Clyde Smith, retiring coach at Indiana that year, said of the 1951 
season, “We, as coaches, and the universities, as educational institutions, have sold our athletic heritage 
for a mess of pottage . . . . We must be willing to accept in part the blame for the inroads made by 
page| gambling i into the field of university athletics .... You can’t buy a boy’s body and expect 

im to play with his heart and soul.” Time, LVIII (December 10, 1951), p. 6. An examination of 
sports pages since 1951 (or, for that matter, since about 1900) gives little indication that conditions 
under which college athletics operate have improved, or that higher education, as a whole, is likely 
to improve them. For a less well-known incident than the West Point or the New York ones, see 
“Eastern Washington College of Education,” 44UP Bulletin, XLII (April, 1957), pp. 225-41. 
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athletic programs. Chiefly, it’s a lack of courage. For in most colleges, 
any attempt to meddle with the athletic program would mean a butting 
of heads with the administration. 

The growth of college administration recently discussed in the New 
York Times Magazine‘ is an increase both in size and in power. Squabbles 
between teaching staffs and administrations are part of the history of 
virtually every college and university. In 1915, the American Association 
of University Professors was formed, and pointedly excluded administra- 
tive officers from voting membership. Administrations have suffered 
little from this exclusion. With few exceptions, college administrations 
wield the power, and the professors accept their dicta with informal 
griping, formal parliamentary procedures, withdrawal, or a growing 
sense of bitterness and frustration. The A.A.U.P. has yet to become 
a strong organization, but its Bulletin through the years has brought to 
the profession’s attention the most flagrant examples of administrative 
autocracy and disregard toward the professors they hire. 

The University of Nevada controversy is well known. The details 
are too many and too painful to go into here. The basic discontent 
behind the clash between faculty and administration was in part due to 
actions of the president which some of the faculty deemed inimical to 
the university’s purpose. In the course of the fight, for it became that, 
Frank Richardson, an associate professor of biology, showed both courage 
and dignity. When he faced the president at a climactic point in his 
defense of the right of a college professor to take an active interest in the 
educational practices of his university, he was told, “You are hired to 
teach biology and not to be a buttinsky all over the campus.””® 

Eventually, a new president was installed at Nevada. The actions 
of a minority of the faculty during a troubled period were not without 
courage. What is here seen in sharp relief is evident on almost every 
college campus. Confronted with a controlling bureaucracy and divided 
by their fears, the professors have been hard pressed to maintain a position 
of strength. Over a period of some forty years, the American Association 
of University Professors has, among other activities, investigated adminis- 
trative abuses, won some measure of respect from administrations, and 
helped dozens of individuals preserve academic dignity by defending their 
rights. Unfortunately, only about one-fifth of the profession belong to 
the A.A.U.P., and not all of these represent that segment of the profession 
that shows overt concern for defending such basic rights as academic 
freedom and tenure and the full participation of faculty members in 
shaping the policies and practices of their colleges and universities. 

Not all administrators are villains, nor are all administrations out of 
harmony with their faculties. Many administrative actions which arouse 
faculty displeasure are consequences of public pressures upon the uni- 


‘John Q. Academesis (pseudonym), “A. B.=‘Academic Bureaucracy,’”’ October 12, 1958, 
pp. 10, 63-64, 66. 

5“Appendix I, Stenographic Report—Meeting, November 19, 1952, Academic Freedom and 
Tenure: The University of Nevada,’ 44UP Bulletin, XLII (Autumn, 1956), p. 560. 
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versity. However disaffected a faculty may be with it, the administration 
probably receives less thanks than it deserves as the component of the 
university which directly confronts the governing board and the public. 
Administrations are sensitive to what the public wants, and, united in 
an uneasy alliance with a faculty which weakly defends academic ideals, 
an administration is not likely to resist many public demands. 

The year of the oath at the University of California dramatizes the 
relationships between a faculty, its administration, and its governing 
board. It also dramatizes the unavoidable conflict between a public 
whose thoughts and actions proceed from immediate concerns and a 
university faculty theoretically engaged in the timeless contemplation of 
truth. The University of California is one of our great universities, and 
its faculty at the time of these events was a distinguished one. Obviously, 
it is unfair to measure the courage of this faculty or of the profession 
by the single criterion of willingness to sign a loyalty oath. The reasons 
which caused one faculty member to resist the imposition of the California 
oath, another to debate it, and a third to accept it willingly are complex 
and only in part related to personal courage. Nevertheless, one could 
safely say that it called for greater courage not to sign than to sign. 
Out of a faculty of 1,500, about 300 remained non-signers. Even as a 
rough measure, one-fifth of a great university’s faculty is not a very 
impressive proportion. 

The Year of the Oath, by George R. Stewart, the faculty account of the 
California struggle, relates how a former German professor made an 
eloquent plea to his colleagues to oppose the oath on the ground that the 
imposition of an oath had marked the beginning of Hitler’s tyranny over 
the German universities.6 However suspect such a comparison, it comes 
too easily to mind. Reasoning from the actions of American university 
professors during the recent period of political tension, one may doubt 
the ability of a majority of American universities to resist strong political 
pressures. With few exceptions, the response of American university 
professors to attacks upon academic freedom has been at best defensive, 
equivocating, and verbal; at worst it has been craven. Courage, of 
course, is sparsely distributed among any group of human beings, and the 
necessity for courage, so obvious to hindsight, is at the moment obscured 
by the myriad reasons which have always made the path of least resistance 
attractive. 


WE PROFESSORS are timid and insecure and adept at avoiding the 

necessity for showing courage. Imperfect human creatures that we are, 

our failures are not all accountable to cowardice, nor is cowardice the 

complete explanation of academic ills. Without parading our virtues, 

we might claim some distinction as a group dedicated to gentlemanly 

ideals. The life of reason, of moderation, of judgment may not call forth 
‘Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1950, pp. 90-91. 
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courage as quickly as lives lived closer to passion and conviction. We 
value courtesy and candor in dealing with others. We are hopeful and 
idealistic, and we assume that other men, and even man-controlled 
institutions, are governed by ideals similar to ours. We hesitate from 
fear of offending; we compromise from fear of destroying; and we 
deliberate from fear of being unwise. In these respects, we are as likely 
to be called noble as cowardly. Even our tendency to stand aside from 
immediate problems is but the other side of the virtue of seeing with 
the scholar’s depth and breadth of perception. 

Teachers that we are, we may have taught our lessons too well. 
Professors in the humanities have spread the word that discretion is the 
better part of valor. Our psychologists have taught us that self-preserva- 
tion is the most fundamental of drives. Coaches, lamenting every new 
season’s prospects, have tutored us in overcautiousness. And after all, 
universities run, coaches come and go, professors drink sherry (inexpen- 
sive), and repeat to their classes the lessons of courage and defiance and 
resolution and independence found in old books. Why make a fuss? 

Principally because as things stand, to echo the words of a recent 
A.A.U.P. committee report, the academic profession’s capacity to maintain 
and renew itself is open to question. Within the next ten years, colleges 
and universities will be needing teachers as never before. Timid professors 
are already anticipating the time when they will no longer have to go 
hat in hand seeking the most unimpressive kind of university post. 
Here and there, an academic mouse may become a tiger. But finding 
oneself in demand, finding oneself the dickerer, not the dickered with, 
may be a dubious satisfaction. Every one of the matters discussed here— 
domination by the students, cheapening by athletics, and control by 
administrations and the public—will worsen as enrollments grow. In 
addition, the shortage of teachers will lead to greater demands on the 
individual professor and make it more difficult still for him to face the 
problems of his profession. The profession itself is likely to be weakened 
by the increased numbers of partially qualified and part-time teachers 
in its ranks. 

Intelligent students, the ones needed as college professors, are not 
likely to be drawn into college teaching in unprecedented numbers in 
the years ahead. In passing through four to six years of higher education, 
most will have become aware that the faculty occupies a low rung on 
the university ladder. Many will have observed the complex of minor 
fears which beset their professors: the young instructor fearing to do 
anything which might stand in the way of his promotion to a respectable 
salary; the assistant professor fearing not to publish and fearing his 
colleagues who do; the professor in Department A fearing to offend his 
colleagues in Department B; the head of Department X fearing for his 
department’s budget; the dean of Division Y fearing the growing power 
of Division Z. Such observations are not likely to fix a student’s mind 
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upon becoming a college professor. The less observant students—one 
might say the timid and unwise ones—may become faculty members. 
The perceptive ones will go into business, into the laboratories, into 
medicine; or if they go into the universities, they will go into the football 
stadium or the administration building. 


IN THE face of these prospects, the professors need to show courage they 
have not often shown before. It is still possible for a professor to require 
quality in the student and in what he does. It is still possible for a faculty 
to challenge the growing power of an administration to define the tasks, 
prescribe the methods, and select the goals of higher education without 
hindrance. It is always possible for professors to insist that their business 
is more with the mind than the body, that scholarships be awarded for 
scholarship, and that stadiums and field houses be looked upon more as 
public monuments than academic shrines. It is even possible for a large 
number of professors to refuse handouts, rebuff inquisitors, and command 
the respect and support of the public. 

The alternative is the acceptance of an academic world somewhat 
inferior to the one we have now. It will be a cozy world, the academic 
world of 1970. There will be more harmony among faculty and adminis- 
tration, and more administrators to pound out the chords. There will 
be more students, and more students teaching students, and fewer pro- 
fessors to hold up the cafeteria lines. There will be more mothers and 


fathers and state legislators to watch the professors and to prescribe for 
their welfare. And the professors, chancing by the stadium, can hear 
the sound of bodies colliding and reflect upon the lesson of courage 
which they never got around to learning or to teaching very well. 


History in General Education 


Its Use in the Social-Science Curriculum 


By VERHAGE 


URRICULUMS in general education are commonly divided into 

three parts: natural sciences, social sciences, and humanities. 

This modera trivium is the product and evidence of integration. 
The very simplicity of it evokes the query, What has been included and 
what omitted in each part? The irrepressible question of the specialist 
concerns his forte, be it history, philosophy, religion, or basket-weaving. 
The answer will never satisfy if the concern is about familiar forms and 
these have been erased. The answer may be satisfactory when it can 
be shown that the substance remains. History, for example, may not 
be mentioned in the course title or description, and yet it may constitute a 
large segment of one or more areas in general education.! 

It is possible in a program of general education to employ a historical 
sequence, as well as historical data, in each of the three areas named. 
When the same body of students take simultaneously, in two or more 
areas, parallel units on some period of history such as the days of Greece, 
a fairly inclusive presentation can be offered in a few weeks. Such 
correlation is the character and the advantage of general education. It 
has the flexibility and adaptability to do an efficient job with economy 
of time. The use of history, however, is evidence of a judgment respecting 
the subject-matter. It manifests a conviction that the perspective which 
history can bring to the education of the student is as important and as 
relevant as the lessons which scientific analysis and personal experience 
can contribute. 

There appears to be no agreement among the workers in general 
education that history should be thus included. There is a liberal 
tolerance for several ‘‘approaches,”’ in some of which the inseparability 
of what-has-gone-before from what-now-is, is clearly minimized. The 
Harvard report on general education devoted a large part of its argument 
to the concept of “education based on heritage.” Other reports, however, 
make only casual reference to history, or at most suggest brief historical 
sketches as introductory material for the problem-topics. In the McGrath 


1This is true of other subjects. Recently an all-university committee on religious affairs reported 

as follows: “. . . The manner in which religion is included within the program of general education 

. should serve to remind the committee that a concern for mora! and religious values need not be 

restricted to courses specifically labeled ‘religious.’ ”’ See also Hoxie M. Fairchild, editor, Religious 
Perspectives in College Teaching (New York: Ronald Press Company, 1952). 
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symposium on Social Sciences in General Education, the use of history 
seems to vary with the specialty of the course director.2. In some 
instances the study of history is assumed to be general education; in 
others, history is reduced to introductory topics; in still others, it is 
replaced altogether by workshops and field trips. 

It is the thesis of this paper that the data of history are not only 
useful but essential to attaining the objectives of general education. It 
contends that democratic citizenship is predicated on the study and 
understanding of our cultural heritage.’ It counts it a loss if the rich 
and varied source material of man’s political experience is omitted from 
college reading. If history is not employed, only contemporary data 
remain, and “‘presentism” may be akin te parricide. Institutions and 
ideologies are more dependent on and determined by their antecedents 
and origins than human beings. Such institutions as law, property, 
the state, are shallow concepts apart from the history of their inception 
and development. The conditions of freedom and the rationale of the 
democratic process become dynamic when seen in historical perspective. 
If these relationships are true, it follows that the prerequisites, not to 
mention the privileges, of citizenship cannot be understood, much less 
appreciated, without some knowledge of the slow rise of man from 
subjection. 

The objections of the non-historians are usually directed at the 
incidentals of a particular academic course. When it is said that history 
is “dull,” the objection is to the data selected and to the manner in which 
they are arranged and presented. When it is objected that “there isn’t 
enough time to use history,” the assumption is that history is a vast 
integrated body which must be taken as a whole. It is true that few 
historical data can be brought into the laboratory for clinical analysis, 
but this does not negate their potential contribution to student under- 
standing. It is not true that only “live” activities directly participated 
in by students have transfer value in learning. Transfer of learning 
depends on the relevancy and not upon the recency of the situation or 
case. If the objective of the course is citizenship, history constitutes a 
rich collection of case studies, the data being more complete, manageable, 
and verifiable than most contemporary data. 

The historian must no doubt share the responsibility when history 
is slighted in general-education courses. He may have held aloof on 
the assumption that “‘this, too, will pass.” To a social scientist, at least, 
the historian often seems to stand in awe of his data. He wants to keep 
the record intact and not subject it to utilitarian ends. His concept of 

*Earl J. McGrath, editor, Social Sciences in General Education (Dubuque, Iowa: William C. 
Brown Company, 1948). 

3In B. Lamar Johnson’s study on general education in the junior colleges of California, there is 
a list of twelve objectives prepared by the teachers. The first on the list is “exercising. . . democratic 
citizenship.” “Understanding . . . cultural heritage” is sixth. The students, when polled, agreed 
on “citizenship” as first but reduced ‘ ‘understanding heritage” to twelfth or last place, rating it of 


“some importance.”” See General Education in Action (Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1952), pp. 21-32. 
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“depth,” that is, scholarship, leads to a thoroughness of coverage which 
time allotments in general education will not permit. The historian’s 
concept of science seems often in direct conflict with the social scientist’s. 
While the latter seeks to classify and arrange his data so that it will 
admit of statements in the form of laws, the former is exceedingly timid 
about making generalizations, preferring, as he says, to have the facts 
speak for themselves. Historians have taken a strong stand against 
reading one’s own bias into the record of history. This is commendable, 
but it does not require the pure scientist to work at history “for its own 
sake.’’4 

The plea for the use of history in general education must be directed 
first of all to social scientists and educationists. To win their co-operation, 
however, the traditional history course may need to be adapted. It 
will not do for historians to hold the thesis that it is impossible to teach 
world history in general-education courses. If the historian refuses to 
adapt his subject-matter to the limitations of general education, the 
non-historian will do so. The professor who rejects a request to partici- 
pate in a general-education course because he regards the allotment of 
time or space as inadequate merely defaults to the non-historian. This is 
unfortunate, for the historian has a method and a perspective which lend 
insight to the study of the patterns of human behavior. The utility of 
history in a democracy places a responsibility on historians and social 
scientists alike. 


FROM the historians who are struggling with the problem of adapting 
their specialty to the requirements of general education, several concepts 
and plans have come forth.’ Many, accepting the time limits (three 
hours a week for one semester) and holding dear their standards of “depth” 
and “thoroughness,” find a workable solution in the block-and-gap 
technique. In these blocks of historic time, it is contended, almost 
everything can be done that coverage will do. The “great questions” 
can be illustrated, and the methods of the historian can be taught. The 
advantages of this method over such methods as the survey are consider- 
able. The selected blocks can be limited to permit the historian his 
procedure in depth, and the gaps can be extended to fit almost any 
schedule. Unfortunately, this method disrupts the continuity, the 
growth, and the momentum which constitute the essence of history.* 
A series of cross-sections taken from the historical stream may lack the 
very elements which the social scientists cannot find in the use of con- — 
temporary data. 

What contemporary data cannot supply in a study of social and 

‘See discussions between historians Geyl and Toynbee in The Pattern of the Past, by Pieter Geyl, 
Arnold J. Toynbee, and Pitirim A. Sorokin (Boston: Beacon Press, 1949). 

5See Allen A. Gilmore, ‘ ‘The Methods and Concepts of History,” Journal of General Education, 


VI (January, 1952), pp. 113-28; and Duncan S. ee ‘History and the Virtues of Necessity,” 


Journal of General Education, vi (April, 1952), pp. 170- 
6For an interesting discussion of this subject, see V. Guin Childe, What Is History? (New York: 


Henry Schuman, Inc., 1953). 
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political institutions is the perspective of time. This is the special 
attribute of history. The study of existing phenomena can teach 
thoroughness, accuracy, and other qualities of scholarly workmanship. 
The laboratory experiment, the clinical examination, the field study, 
all teach skills and understanding; but the study of the past enjoys the 
unique quality of adding the perspective of time. 

Time perspective is a capacity much to be desired for Mr. Citizen. 
It is that insight or point of view, based upon knowledge and experience, 
which evinces understanding of the transient and the enduring, which is 
sensitive to the forces of change and growth in the affairs of men, and 
which is able to differentiate immediate and long-run causation and 
interests. Some memory of the consequences of previous action estab- 
lishes a basis for judging the identity or conflict of self-interest and the 
general welfare. Time perspective teaches how social conditions are 
prerequisite to the enjoyment of individual freedom, that is, to the 
operation of the free market and the public forum. It may even make 
clear that the values of efficiency and economy in business, school, or 
government, as in war, may be secondary to the higher goals of freedom, 
independence, and existence itself. 

The survival of our free institutions ultimately depends on those 
who have learned the lesson of historical perspective well. The tough 
realism of the market place and of the power struggle in the forum are 
likely to teach the means and ends of immediate gain and personal survival. 
Business is business. History seems theoretical. Yet in the long run 
the free market and the public forum rest upon consensus, co-operation, 
and a firm faith in one’s fellow man. Pursuit of one’s self-interest is 
possible because the welfare of all has long been the concern of the many. 
Law and morality have been instituted to preserve the best long-run 
interests of the individual against his tendency to forget and to doubt 
their importance during his hot pursuit of the immediate self-interest. 
Somehow man must acquire a sense of perspective in order to know the 
conditions of freedom and the benefits of law.” 

A study of contemporary data alone, even in “live” activity programs, 
may be too “realistic” to teach the ideological essentials of free institutions. 
The values of democracy and free enterprise are not generally apparent 
in the here and now. Freedom of speech and press, trial by jury, majority 
decision, equal rights of man, and all the premises of our free society 
are more maligned than praised in the news. A visit to the legislature 
often disillusions the student. Brief participation in a political campaign 
confirms his aversion to politicians. A day in court casts doubt upon 
the competence and fairness of the jury system. The college student 
of this generation has a deep skepticism about our democratic institutions 
and many of their values. He does not need to be shocked out of his 
idealism or naiveté; he is broad-minded to the point of nihilism. He will 


™Learned Hand, “The Future of Wisdom in America,” Saturday Review, XXXV (November 22, 
1952), PP. 9-10, 
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contend that all values are relative, that right and wrong behavior are a 
matter of opinion. In such a vacuum of standards and faith, free institu- 
tions cannot endure. 

Where except in the study of history can men learn why free institu- 
tions are preferred despite the faults and abuses observed in their opera- 
tion? Little experience in the present is needed to recognize short- 
comings; some experience of the past may be needed to develop awareness 
of the weaknesses of other systems. It is said that the Bill of Rights 
makes it possible for criminals to escape justice. Why it is better for a 
community to take this risk than deny such rights is almost impossible 
to comprehend apart from the history of courts and men. The perfect 
society and absolute justice are expectations of the non-historical minded. 
That democracy may be best because it is best adapted to the needs 
and weaknesses of men is an understanding based on historical perspective. 

One of the lessons which perspective reveals is that political problems 
are continuous. Before the realism of history, panaceas and demagogues 
lose their charm. In the light of history, complacency and egocentrism 
appear as the social evils that they are. Depression and war stand 
revealed as man-made recurring ills and not the machinations of evil 
men. It is maturing to learn that most of our fathers were neither 
saints who resolved all their problems nor robber barons who created all 
of ours. It is reassuring to learn that our times are not unique in their 
maladjustments or gloom. In place of frenzy and despair, time per- 
spective may supply the patience and the courage to work, through free 
institutions, toward the stabilization and improvement of the social order. 

Time perspective also teaches a greater readiness to adapt principles 
and institutions as conditions demand. In my experience, courses in 
contemporary affairs never succeed in making the nation-state a viable 
concept. But when the nation-state is seen in the succession of political 
entities, in its origins as well as in its operations, the student becomes 
more willing to consider experiments in supra-national organization. 
What is true of the nation-state is true of other institutions. The dangers 
of human conservatism as well as of the radical’s rash and desperate 
expediencies can best be shown in historical data. The relation of 
adaptation to survival is primarily an historical lesson. 

The study of history affords the best medium to present a lesson in 
social values. This vital area of learning troubles the democratic spirit. 
The hickory stick has been outlawed, and indoctrination is suspect. 
How, then, can the ethos of free institutions be taught by one generation 
to the next? Values and ideals are usually ingrained at an early age or 
not at all. On the whole, American parents instill the belief that the dem- 
ocratic free-enterprise system is the best social system. What the 
college course can do is provide the historical record as it relates to the 
values at stake. Whether this frustrates or strengthens the student, 
whether it convinces him that the social process is a rat race or confirms 
his democratic faith, may be out of the teacher’s hands. It is enough to 
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compel the student to face the facts which bear upon his value judgments. 
There may be no alternative, but this much can be done with some 
assurance that when the full story of man’s experience is objectively 
told, the democratic process will be proved true and good. 


WHEN all this has been said, there still remains the problem of method- 
ology. How can historical data be employed in general-education 
courses to advance these essential lessons of perspective? Can this be 
done within the limits of three or four credit-hours? Can the course 
comply with the standards of scholarship? If the goal of coverage is 
not possible, the survey method not acceptable, the problems and the 
block-and-gap approaches too deficient in treating the continuity of 
institutions, what is a feasible method? One answer is found in building 
the course around a major theme, or leitmotif. 

Perhaps the concept of the historical stream will be useful in illustrating 
the differences in approaches to history. When the study of history 
seeks to “‘cover” the stream in all its tributaries and eddies, or when it 
becomes an operation in “depth” at any point, it is designed for the 
professional. The non-specialist loses patience, if not interest. When 
the stream is dammed each time a topic is to be introduced, its educational 
value is commensurably reduced. If the stream is cut so that selected 
cross-sections may be studied, then again the very nature of a stream is 
lost. The argument here is that in general education the stream should 
be studied as a stream, in order to get a sense of the flow of men, ideas, 
and events. This can be done by following the main currents. 

In studying the flow of time, the professional historian usually assumes 
a position somewhere along the stream itself. Let us agree that this 
is a scholarly undertaking and in the service of mankind. In the education 
of the citizen, however, the focal point is found at the mouth of the river. 
Up the stream of time, a series and a sequence of events connect us all 
with the men of the past. To persuade the student in the social sciences 
to follow the meandering or rushing stream and thereby observe the 
contemporaneity of these events constitutes a lesson in time perspective. 
If by “depth” a concentration in some period of history is meant, then 
this approach of following the main currents might be said to be an opera- 
tion “in length.” It is the continuity, the development, the change, 
which is to be experienced. It is the continuity which makes a theme, 
and it is the theme which distinguishes the method. It is the theme 
which serves as the basis for selecting what is and is not relevant. It is 
the theme, also, which makes possible an adaptation to schedules. 

Organizing a course with a theme as an integer is not a new and 
radical method. It is the acceptable method of many long-established 
liberal-arts courses and most professional courses. Courses in inter- 
national trade, legislation, or history of music have marked off a 
segment of knowledge by the use of a theme. The protest of general 
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education is not against this method of integration but rather against the 
narrowness of some of the traditional themes in undergraduate courses. 
General education seeks to move away from treating politics, economics, 
or history, for example, as self-sufficient areas, or from selecting themes 
limited to such academic divisions.. The general-education movement is 
really a search for new integers which are meaningful according to new 
social criteria. 

In setting up an area of general education such as social sciences, 
old integrating themes have often become as meaningless as departmental 
lines. The first result, however, of cutting a new pattern out of whole 
cloth may be a course without form and unity. Integration does not 
come automatically to such broad courses merely because life is whole or 
society is ‘a seamless web.” If the general-education course in social 
sciences is a collection of problems from economics, sociology, and political 
science, with or without historical introductions, it may be an academic 
monstrosity. A cluster of topics does not make an intelligible unit of 
study even if they are true to life. It is most essential that meaningful 
integers be found for each and every course as well as for the sequence of 
courses which makes up the general-education area.® 


WE SUBMIT as an illustration of what is suggested in this paper a two- 
year sequence in social science called Political Economy. During the 
first semester of each year, the course employs historical materiais, and 
during the second semester, contemporary data. The frame of reference, 
throughout, is sociological. In every society or political economy there 
are a number of basic social tasks such as production, distribution, and 
control which are undertaken to fulfill the needs of men. As these tasks 
are carried on, men develop their skills and institutions and their theories 
and convictions about how these tasks should be performed. In our 
American economy, democracy, capitalism, and nationalism are such 
responses. These constitute the American way of production, distribu- 
tion, and control. The systems (ideological and institutional) are 
excellent themes for the selection and interpretation of American historical 
data. The tasks can serve as integers in any historical or contemporary 
political economy, and the responses serve as integrating themes in the 
development and analysis of a particular political economy. 

With this frame of reference as a guide, the courses which make up 
the two-year sequence can be given unity and continuity. Within 
this framework, both historical and contemporary data can be exploited. 
In one semester the students trace the historical development of the 
American political economy, and in a subsequent term they analyze 
today’s institutions, beliefs, and issues. The second year they trace 
the historical sequence of political economies which make up Western 


8Most textbooks designed for general-education social-science courses seem to be the problem or 
topic type assembled by an editor from a number of authors. 
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civilization and then analyze three leading political economies of today’s 
world—the democratic, the totalitarian, and the international. The 
considerable body of principles and data thus brought together provides 
a reasonably intelligible synthesis of the nature and function of any 
political-economic society. 

Method and organization, however, are secondary to the tenet that 
history has a function to perform in the education of citizens. To 
recognize this function is not to preach a cosmology. The insistence 
that history has a role in the survival of a free society is a recognition 
of the fact that we do not know enough about our destiny (or of the rise 
and fall of civilizations) to develop a cosmology. The free or open society 
is itself a recognition of this same ignorance regarding absolutes. It 
might be said that the function of history is to keep men aware of this 
awful ignorance lest they repeat the dangerous error of imposing some 
absolute upon their fellows. The tendency to invent and to implement 
cosmologies through the perfect state is very human. The necessity of 
resisting this tendency is the task of the free man. The freedoms of 
speech and press, the procedures of due process and habeas corpus, the 
institutions of majority decision and injunction, are defensible as means of 
checking this tendency. In a positive sense, therefore, the function of 
history is to teach men how to live without a cosmology. 
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Short Contributions 


Saying ‘‘ Yes” to Enrichment 


With the slowly increasing awareness on the part of our government 
that “‘person-to-person diplomacy,” operating through cultural channels, 
may turn out to be the most effective kind, there are likely within the 
next few years to be more and more openings for American teachers 
abroad. Much has already been written by way of both warning and 
encouragement to prospective candidates for these posts, but even from 
these well-intentioned articles (often written by the ex-holders of such 
grants) there emerge too often the same kinds of attitudes which Burdick 
and Lederer have so sharply pointed up in The Ugly American—attitudes 
which not only subtly undermine the effectiveness of Americans abroad 
but which lessen the likelihood that the grant-holders themselves will 
derive the kind of enrichment which will make them better Americans 
and better citizens of One World.!' Perhaps, therefore, a modest footnote 
to The Ugly American is in order, one which draws upon the personal 
experience of this writer and her husband, who recently spent eighteen 
months in India on Fulbright grants—nine months in Calcutta and nine 
months on a roving assignment covering a majority of the universities 
on the Indian subcontinent. 

From the fearful and mistrusting spirit in which the warnings are issued 
by many writers, one would assume that the assignee merely expects to 
move with his family and chattels from America to some other spot on 
the globe where, in approximately the same setting as at home, he can 
perform what are called with appropriate vagueness ‘“‘the primary func- 
tions of service, duty, and responsibility’ —a phrase behind which lies 
much of the cold and frightened provinciality which has so blighted 
our efforts, especially in the Orient. While this description may fit a 
construction worker, an oil-driller, or even a college professor whose only 
motive is to ride the gravy train of overseas assignments before the money 
is exhausted, it is wholly inadequate to give an idea of the rich and subtle 
content which “service, duty, and responsibility” can hold for an assignee 
who approaches his task with a certain flexibility and, primarily, with 
the idea that he is going to learn from his experiences vastly more than 
he can possibly teach. Here I may say categorically from my experience 
of teachers abroad that those who wiil not just as gladly learn as gladly 

1See, for example, Peter F. Oliva, “Before You Say ‘Yes’ to an Overseas Assignment,” 44UP 
Bulletin, XLIV (June, 1958), pp. 422-27. 
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teach make poor instructors, for they can never meet their students on 
that common ground or airstrip from which every truly educational 
flight must take off. As for physical disadvantages, perhaps the professor 
should come to them in the same spirit he anticipated a long camping trip 
when he was a child—knowing he will be less comfortable, in one sense, 
than in his own bed at home, but balancing that (perhaps imaginary) 
handicap with the anticipation of new intellectual, cultural, and artistic 
adventures in a world quite cut loose from the numbing routine to which 
he is accustomed. In fact, the likelihood of the overseas assignment’s 
educating him and his family will be in proportion to their adjustability 
and willingness to keep as close to the alien culture as is compatible with 
their own health and welfare, broadly and flexibly interpreted. If they 
insist on government-employee status, special passports, first-class travel, 
salary in nothing but dollars, a U.S. commissary nearby, and their 
customary household effects, including their car and their record player 
(complete with converter and transformer), all in the name of remaining 
“healthy, happy, and reasonably secure,” the country to which they go 
will probably not be able to break through this tight wall of American 
“musts” in order to broaden their minds. This is not to imply that in 
India, for example, one should consistently sleep on boards, sit on the 
floor, and eat off banana leaves in order to get the feel of Indian civilization, 
but it is to say that conspicuous consumption even in the Orient (where 
most people are economically insecure) is frequently a fixed idea with 
traveling teachers and State Department employees which hurts their 
own inner development, subtly undermines our national prestige abroad, 
and nullifies many of our good-will gestures and expenditures. 

Far and away beyond the “legitimate benefits” which grantees are 
urged to insist upon as their rights, indeed quite within another realm of 
discourse, are those rich and unforeseeable benefits of which one finds 
himself the almost embarrassed recipient when he goes out expecting to 
learn much more than he teaches. In a country like India, for example, 
there are the paradoxically combined attractions of a frontier, the like 
of which is so sentimentally hungered after but no longer physically 
accessible in America, and the well-preserved cultural remains of successive 
civilizations spanning 2,500 years. In addition, there is the rewarding 
experience of meeting and mingling with people, especially in university 
circles, whose fundamental philosophical and religious assumptions and 
entire scheme of values are often quite the opposite of those we take for 
granted—people who, although many of them are the heirs of both the 
Orient and the Occident, do not set as high a premium upon egotism as 
we do, and who recognize that truth is many-sided and often, therefore, 
paradoxical and hard to come by. To try to feel our way sympathetically 
into these new positions and understand them from the inside can be an 
enriching and transforming experience. 

Such a reward, however, is scarcely envisioned by those who advise 
against a disproportionate expenditure of “time, hardship, and money” 
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in connection with an overseas assignment. If the professor overseas 
learned nothing more in a year than what these three words mean to 
the people about him, he would have undergone a remarkably cleansing 
and sobering experience. It is not only that there is little money, in 
our terms, and much hardship, often of a kind which we shall never know, 
but there is frequently an entirely different attitude toward time, an 
attitude which we can never learn about merely from books. We must 
experience, for example, by riding hundreds of miles across country in 
buses and cars, the set of mind of drivers who seldom exceed thirty miles 
an hour, even on good roads, merely because they do not want to annoy 
people and animals and children playing along the shoulders. Particu- 
larly must the professor assigned to an Oriental country be prepared for 
a very leisurely approach to his assignment, and he would do well to have 
a number of projects of his own, preferably having to do with the culture 
of the assigned country, which he is anxious to work at in the interstices 
between the demands of his hosts, who consider him entitled to the leisure 
of a scholar and a gentleman. If he comes fresh from a college routine 
which scarcely leaves time for anything but rigidly planned leisure 
activities, he will feel frustrated and at loose ends not to have all his days 
consumed by his work. He may find, like King Midas, that he is unpre- 
pared for the sudden granting of his long-cherished wish for golden 
leisure. 

Another warning often issued is against the possibility that the 
assignee will be asked to travel from place to place in a country when his 
original contract called for work in one spot. On the basis of a year and 
a half’s experience, my husband and I can report that the opportunity 
to travel to many universities in connection with our advisory work in 
American literature, a possibility which we had not foreseen when we 
set out from America, opened up wider vistas for us than those we had 
previously explored, and served to re-enforce the gains we had already 
made during the first nine months at Jadavpur and Calcutta universities. 
Most Indian universities are located within striking distance of remarkable 
cultural remains, any one of which would make an American university 
the gateway to a sightseer’s paradise and would be publicized as one of 
the wonders of the world—in which category Khajuraho, Bhubaneswar, 
Sanchi, Ajanta, and other monuments indeed belong, although this 
would be hard to discover from the signposts. If, therefore, one stipulates 
“no travel” in his contract, or if he objects to doing another kind of work 
than that for which he was hired, he may simply cut himself off from rich 
lodes of ore worth any amount of expenditure of “time, hardship, and 
money.” To be sure, if it were necessary for one to travel by muleback 
and bullock cart for hundreds of miles, there might be some justification 
for alarm; yet even in such cases one thinks of the remark recently made 
by Arnold Toynbee in his travel book, East to West, that he hopes to 
return to India one day when he has time to travel by bullock cart rather 
than by railroad, taxi, or airplane, for he feels this would be the most 
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satisfactory way of getting to see and know the country adequately and 
of absorbing the tempo of its people and civilization. 

As for matters of health, one will, of course, take the prescribed pre- 
cautionary measures—cholera, typhus, smallpox, tetanus, and other 
immunizations—and learn at once what all-purpose antibiotics are 
efficacious for the quick cure of the common digestive upsets. But for 
the professor to keep in the forefront of his mind the “perils” he and his 
family will be facing and the ‘“‘unusual” diseases they may contract 
abroad is not only to take the joy out of his assignment but actually 
to make the whole family (except for the children, who, in their disregard 
of adult phobias, usually come off unscathed) psychologically more 
susceptible to whatever germs or viruses may attack. A statistical 
study, if that were possible, would probably show that many of the 
illnesses of Americans abroad are abetted by a fundamental fear of an 
unfamiliar people and an unknown culture. Love conquers all things, 
not excluding, sometimes, diarrhea. It is illuminating to read in John 
Winthrop’s Journal, in this connection, that of the New England settlers, 
frontiersmen of another sort, “such as fell into discontent, and lingered 
after their former conditions in England, fell into the scurvy and died.” 

The one piece of advice which is often given but which is insufficiently 
stressed is that those going to overseas assignments should have something 
more than a superficial “orientation” before setting out. Although some 
unprepared Americans who go overseas do a remarkable job of “catching 
on” and learning rapidly about the people they are living among (this 
often applies «> “unassigned” wives and families rather than to the 
husbands, -e intent on the job in hand), the most important single 
item of p hould be as thorough an acquaintance as possible 
with the « - country, including its literature, religion, philos- 
ophy, and .. . there is no time to learn in detail about the climate, 
political parties, economic structure, and so on, one can always pick up 
that information as one goes along, and more effectively on the spot 
than at home. Knowing the Ramayana and the Mahabharata will open 
more doors to the American in India than understanding the intricacies 
of Kerala politics or Kashmir alignments. Instead of applying for an 
overseas job in just any country, it is best therefore to request assignment 
only to those about which one has read a great deal and in which he has 
a burning interest, for he cannot successfully impart the best of what 
he has to give unless he understands the traditions and psychology of the 
people with whom he works. 

One last word of serious warning, though I do not want to be an 
alarmist. If the professor contemplating an overseas assignment cannot 
cut loose from his more superficial American roots—cravings for special 
material goods, say, which have established themselves in our culture 
during the past fifty years—and give himself with a certain amount of 
abandon to a new people and a new civilization for the sake of unknown 
yet certain rewards, he might as well stay on the Siwash campus, where 
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he can drive to the supermarket in his finned station wagon replete with 
the red, white, and chromium décor which threatens to replace our 
national colors, where his children will not be embarrassed by having to 
attend school with those who speak another language, and where he can 
come home to listen to Western music on his last-word record player 
instead of to the weird caterwauling of Oriental tunes emitted by an 
inferior radio on a dirty street corner in one of “the off-beat countries of 
the world.” If he goes in spite of this warning, he may have to face the 
uncomfortable fact that many millions of the world’s population do not 
want to be like him in every particular, and he will probably return 
blindly to good old aseptic Siwash fuller than ever of praise for American 
gadgets and never guessing for a moment why we and our civilization 
are not more loved and imitated abroad. What he will have forgotten to 
take with him is a transformer and a converter for the human psyche, 
which even more than a record player requires delicate adjustment if 
it is to work fruitfully among out-of-step rhythms in out-of-cash countries. 
Marcaret Marsua tl, Brooklyn College 


Identifying College Students of Great Promise 


Discovering potential scholars among college students has always 
interested college teachers for the simple reason that selecting one’s 
future colleagues is never a matter of indifference. Today’s spiraling 
demand for increased college faculty has changed this casual interest to a 
deep concern. Graduate fellowship opportunities, to be sure, have 
vastly grown. In 1958, for example, the federal government, through 
the National Defense Education Act and the new co-operative and 
summer programs of the National Science Foundation, increased its 
concern with graduate education. In 1957, under a large new grant 
from the Ford Foundation, the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Program expanded the number of fellowships offered from two hundred 
to one thousand a year. Many colleges, especially the small ones, are 
meeting the challenge to nominate Seniors of great promise for fellowships. 
But the bigger universities, particularly those with a large number of 
part-time students, have often failed to identify the students in their 
classes who would be good candidates for fellowships. 

How is a university to recognize its top talent, and where are promising 
scholars to find guidance on fellowship opportunities? In 1957, sensing 
the confusion shared by faculty and students alike, Roy Heath, director 
of the University of Pittsburgh Counseling Center, suggested that 
Chancellor Edward H. Litchfield appoint a faculty group to deal with the 
problem. The committee’s recommendations led to the establishment of 
a special fellowship program which has been in operation since the fall 


of 1957. 
In the first step of identification, the faculty nominates candidates on 
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all levels past the freshman year. At mid-semester, every instructor 
reviews his student roster and independently nominates those students 
who impress him with their scholarly promise. His judgment may be 
entirely subjective, without reference to grades, including a “diamond 
in the rough” or a “long shot.”” However, nominators are asked to name 
only those students who show sufficient ability to warrant the award 
of a graduate fellowship. Actually, only half of the participants in the 
program so far have chosen careers as scholars and teachers. Some of the 
others enrolled in professional schools, one devoted himself to writing a 
novel, one entered industry as an engineer, and two women students 
married. 

To remind faculty members of the program, nomination forms are 
distributed personally by department liaison officers appointed bv the 
dean of each school. Any faculty member may return his nomination 
forms to the committee chairman without having his nominations 
questioned by the departmental chairman or his colleagues. Toward the 
end of the academic year the top 2 or 3 per cent of the class have been 
identified. 

At an orientation meeting, the new nominee becomes acquainted 
with the Special Fellowship Program. If he chooses to participate— 
and only 60 to 75 per cent of those nominated do—he fills out a personal 
data sheet which, together with course transcripts and freshman test 
scores, is submitted to an evaluation committee. 

A number of committees, each consisting of three faculty members 
representing the social and natural sciences, the humanities, and engineer- 
ing, are set up. Once a month a committee spends an afternoon with 
three students, and each student meets a different committee once every 
semester. After twenty or thirty minutes of interview the student is 
excused while each member records his impressions. The committee 
then calls him back to tell him which strengths and weaknesses most 
impressed them. Certain reading may be suggested, or outlets for 
pursuing special interests may be mentioned. The science member of a 
committee, for example, might encourage a chemistry major to do some 
outside reading in literature. 

Most students find the interviews stimulating and helpful; others are 
reluctant to appear before three strange faculty members with an un- 
planned agenda. But the exposure prepares all of the students for 
interviews with regional and national fellowship-selection committees. 

At the end of each semester every student is classified in one of four 
categories: 


1. Special fellowship material. The student appears to have a good 
chance of receiving a national fellowship award relevant to his 
career objectives. 

. Substantial status. The student would be a good candidate for an 
institutional graduate fellowship or assistantship. He may be a 
“gamble” for a nation-wide competition such as the Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship Program. 
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3. Tenuous status. The evaluation committees have serious reserva- 
tions regarding the student’s potential for a scholarly career. A 
student in this category is retained for one semester only. If there 
is sufficient improvement the following semester, his rating is raised; 
if not, he is dropped from the program. 

. To be dropped. The student does not qualify for the Special Fellow- 
ship Program. No student is dropped until two successive com- 
mittees have made negative comments. 


The Special Fellowship Committee’s decisions are not made public. 
Because the committees encourage promising candidates to obtain the 
best possible training rather than to earn high grades, great care is taken 
lest the student’s connection with the committee be interpreted as the 
equivalent of membership in an honor society. 

Each participating student confers not only with an evaluating 
committee but also with a faculty mentor who assists him in clarifying . 
goals, including the choice of a graduate school. All too frequently, a 
Senior seeking a letter of reference realizes that his former teachers know 
him only superficially. Students in the program are therefore urged to 
make themselves known to a variety of faculty members. 

The headquarters of the Special Fellowship Program in the Library 
of Graduate Fellowships Information is an integral part of the University 
Counseling Center. Stocked with catalogues from all the graduate 
schools in the country, the Library offers the entire student body of the 
University of Pittsburgh information about graduate fellowships and 
assistantships. Here, too, a stenographer-librarian maintains the files of 
students participating in the Special Fellowship Program. These files, 
with personal-data sheets, grade transcripts, evaluation-committee 
reports, and assorted correspondence, enable the chairman of the Special 
Fellowship Committee to supply graduate or professional schools with 
letters of reference. 

Since the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship competition for the 
academic year 1959-60 has recently been completed, the Special 
Fellowship Program classifications can be related to Woodrow Wilson 
nominations from the University of Pittsburgh. Of the nineteen students 
nominated, eighteen completed application and thirteen were participants 
in the Special Fellowship Program. All five of the Woodrow Wilson 
applicants not accepted for the program were rejected by the regional 
committee on the basis of academic record, personal statements, and 
letters of reference. The five applicants placed in the highest category 
of the program were all awarded Wilson fellowships.. These represented 
five of the six awards going to Pittsburgh students. The sixth winner 
had been classified in the “substantial” category. The remaining seven 
had been rated “substantial” or “tenuous.” Thus, a high correlation 
exists between the judgments made independently at the University of 
Pittsburgh and those of the Woodrow Wilson selection committee, which 
had no access to the Special Fellowship Program classifications. 

Could not many, or perhaps all, of the distinctions made in the program 
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be made on the basis of academic grades alone? It is true that students 
in the program have consistently high academic records. Yet of the 
461 undergraduates named to the 1958 honor list (indicating cumulative 
grade-averages of 3.25 or higher in a four-point grade system), only 130 
were nominees for the Special Fellowship Program. And college-aptitude 
tests show no significant difference in scores between the nominees to 
the Special Fellowship Program who were on the honor list and those 
who were not. 

Do these statistics mean, then, that some of the most able students 
demonstrate greater potential than others for a scholarly career? It is 
safe to assume that the nominees have shown an intellectual vigor and 
depth lacking in those simply claiming high academic grades. Only 
individual faculty members are able to make valid judgments on these 
characteristics. When a maximum of college teachers become partners 
in the process of identifying and guiding students of great promise, the 
challenge presented by new opportunities in graduate education will be 
met. 


Hans RoseENnHAUPT 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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The Reporter 


Amherst College has begun an 
unusual program designed to increase 
recognition of significant honors work. 


Outstanding honors papers will be. 


published in monograph form and 
made available to colleges, libraries, 
and interested persons. A_ special 
committee will select the papers to be 
published, giving preference to those 
which are not so technical as to be 
of interest only to a very restricted 
audience. The faculty sponsor of 
each student whose paper is selected 
will edit the work for publication. 


Brandeis University has established 
the first graduate school of anthro- 
pology in the United States requiring 
both resident course work and field 
experience for the doctorate. Can- 
didates for the Ph.D. degree may 
choose any place in the world for 
their field work, which will be financed 
by a grant from the Samuel Rubin 
Foundation of New York City. The 
new school will emphasize study of the 
American Indian and the native 
peoples of Africa and the Caribbean. 
The program is limited to eight stu- 
dents during the first year, and no 
more than twelve will be admitted in 
any succeeding year. 


At a meeting of graduate deans from 
western colleges and universities last 
spring, a new organization, the Western 
Association of Graduate Schools, was 
established. All graduate schools of 
public and private universities in the 


following states are eligible for mem- 
bership: Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexicc, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 


The University of Wisconsin has 
announced a new undergraduate pro- 
gram leading to a B.A. degree in 
Indian Studies. Courses in Indian 
history, languages, literature, philos- 
ophy, and _ political science are 
available. Instructors in the program 
include both Americans who have 
studied in India and native Indians. 
For the first time at Wisconsin, an 
elementary course in Hindi, one of 
India’s national languages, is being 
offered. Courses in Sanskrit will also 
be given. The program is supported 
by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


Grants for two pilot projects to 
develop urban extension programs 
comparable with those established in 
rural areas have been announced by 


the Ford Foundation. With a grant 
of $750,000, Rutgers University will 
set up a five-year experimental research 
and extension program for urban 
problems, analogous to the agricultural 
research and extension programs of 
the land-grant colleges. It will com- 
prise immediate establishment of an 
Urban Research and Extension Center 
with a full-time staff, later placement 
of full-time research liaison agents in a 
few selected urban communities, and 
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establishment of an urban-research 
fund of $50,000 a year. In addition 
to the research fund, the Foundation 
grant will cover salaries of the full- 
time staff and overhead expenses, and 
provide for seminars, conferences, and 
experimental courses. 


The American Council on Education 
is the distributor in the United States 
of two directories of universities out- 
side this country: the Commonwealth 
Universities Yearbook, published by 
the Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, and the Jnter- 
national Handbook of Universities, 
published by the International Associ- 
ation of Universities. Copies of the 
former at $13.00, and of the latter at 
$6.00, are available from the Publica- 
tions Division of the Council, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


According to a news release from 
the University of Texas, summer- 
quarter graduate students in the 
College of Education had the oppor- 
tunity of taking an unusual course 
described as ‘“‘an intellectual smorgas- 
bord.” “Three semester-hours’ grad- 
uate credit,” in the words of the 
advance announcement, “can be earned 
simply by attending the lectures at 
g A.M. daily, Monday through Friday, 
for eight weeks in an air-conditioned 
classroom . . . . The course will have 
no examinations and no written 
assignments.” 


Russian physics students appear to 
hold about a two-year advantage in 
preparation over American college 
undergraduates, according to a study 
made for the United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare by Edward M. Corson, professor of 
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mathematical physics at the University 
of Delaware. Mr. Corson’s 43-page 
report, 4n Analysis of the 5-Year 
Physics Program at Moscow State 
University, has been distributed by 
the Office of Education as a part of 
its series “Information on Education 
around the World.” It compares the 
Moscow State University physics cur- 
riculum with the one offered at 
Columbia University. In scope, the 
study is confined to the subject- 
matter of the two programs; and 
therefore it does not purport to 
represent a final statement on their 
quality or effectiveness. 


Figures collected by the Institute 
of International Education indicate 
that a significant change has come 
about in world attitudes toward 
American science education. The per- 
centage of foreign students studying 
the sciences in the United States has 
increased greatly in the past five years. 
The physical and natural sciences now 
come third in the list of subjects 
studied by foreign students, replacing 
the social sciences, medicine, and 
business administration. Twenty- 
three per cent of the foreign students 
in American colleges and universities 
came to this country to study engi- 
neering. More students are coming 
from the Middle East than ever before, 
many of them in order to gain scien- 
tific knowledge to take back to 
their industrially developing countries. 
There has also been a sharp increase 
in the number of science students from 
Latin America. 

The increase in the international 
exchange of teachers has also been 
great, particularly in the sciences. 
The number of foreign professors 
teaching in this country has tripled 
in the past five years. During the 
past academic year 47 per cent of them 
were in the physical sciences. 


Editorial 


A Timely Report on an Urgent 
Problem 


HE recently published booklet 

Better Utilization of College Teach- 

ing Resources: A Summary Report 
is a timely contribution to the solution 
of an urgent problem—meeting the 
coming demand for college education.! 
The demand for college education is 
bound to increase so rapidly in the 
years just ahead that institutions will 
have to act boldly and vigorously if 
they are to meet it reasonably well. 
They will need to select their students 
with greater care, attract more good 
people to the teaching profession, and 


utilize more effectively the teaching 
resources at their command. 


This booklet deals with the last of 


these tasks. It reports briefly the 
studies carried on during 1956-57 and 
1957-58 by forty-eight institutions 
under grants from the Fund. These 
institutions are highly varied with 
respect to location, objectives, size, 
complexity, and control. They are 
situated in twenty-six states, from 
Vermont to California. They include 
liberal-arts colleges, institutes of tech- 
nology, and universities; independent, 
Catholic, and state-controlled institu- 
tions; schools for men, for women, and 
for both sexes; small, medium, and 
large institutions. Thus they consti- 
tute a good cross-section. 

The experimentation that they have 
carried on, which is all too briefly 


1Committee on Utilization of College Teach- 
ing Resources. New York: Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, 1959. 63 pp. 


summarized in the booklet, shows a 
similar diversity. It is classified ac- 
cording to its focus under two main 
heads: independent studies by students 
(16 institutions) and administrative 
arrangements for instruction (51 insti- 
tutions), including the use of teaching 
machines, television, and films; experi- 
ments in class size; employment of 
assistants and part-time faculty mem- 
bers; and “miscellaneous studies.” 
(Several institutions are listed more 
than once.) 

The problem of finding ways to 
utilize college teaching resources more 
effectively is highly complicated. 
Teaching is a complex art, and a good 
college program includes many kinds. 
Training Freshmen in English compo- 
sition; helping philosophy students to 
philosophize; developing skill in engi- 
neering drawing, accounting, or medical 
diagnosis; fostering intelligent appreci- 
ation of music and the graphic arts—all 
of these and many other activities are 
included in college teaching. Obvi- 
ously, they call for different procedures. 

Another complicating factor is the 
personality of the teacher. No two 
teachers are alike. The best way for 
one person to teach a particular class 
in a given subject is not the best way 
for some other equally gifted person 
to do it. Teaching is a fine art, and 
any fine art is a highly personal thing. 

In view of the complexity of the 
problem, we need to be especially 
careful to avoid uncritical extrapolation 
from the results of particular studies. 
The present report, happily, is free 
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from any dogmatic tone; in this respect, 
it differs sharply from certain writings 
in its field. 

Of the two large classes of studies 
which the report covers—a_ higher 
degree of independence on the part of 
students and administrative arrange- 
ments for instruction—the former is of 
far greater importance. It means not 
merely doing more efficiently what we 
have been doing but, rather, changing 
the quality of the educative process. 
It means giving the student much 
greater responsibility for his own edu- 
cation. Foreign scholars and educators 
have frequently criticized American 
colleges and universities for “‘spoon- 
feeding” theirstudents. Thiscriticism 
is in large measure justified: our tradi- 
tional system of daily assignments, the 
use of textbooks, frequent quizzes, 
marks for each semester (“‘save your 
coupons and get an _ education’), 


grade-point averages, and so on, is 
not designed to promote most effec- 


tively that measure of intellectual 
maturity and independence which is 
the mark of the educated man. Some 
of our students undoubtedly have 
achieved a degree of culture and 
education that would pass muster 
anywhere in the world; but this is in 
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spite of, rather than because of, the 
collegiate regimen to which they have 
been subjected. Happily, in recent 
years many institutions have developed 
programs which place greater respon- 
sibility on the student. Grants from 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education have provided an important 
stimulus to such developments. 

The reports of the different experi- 
ments which are contained in the 
booklet are too brief to be of much use 
individually. But collectively they 
carry great weight. They indicate 
that there is widespread interest in 
finding ways to use teaching resources 
more effectively. They show that 
many different ways of attacking the 
problem are under active study. Not 
least important, they demonstrate 
that the Fund does not profess to have 
a final answer to the problem, and is 
not trying to “sell” any particular 
practice. On the contrary, it is inter- 
ested in encouraging institutions to 
find their own solutions. There is 
good reason to believe that the efforts 
of the Fund in this direction will have 
a large measure of success, and will 
thus contribute substantially to meet- 
ing the needs of the decades that 
are ahead. R.H.E. 


Russian Fiction anp Soviet Ipe- 
oLtocy, by Ernest J. Simmons. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1958. xii+267 pp. $4.75. 
Americans and Soviets have this in 

common: they idolize machines, and 

will feed them human or paper 
sacrifices. Like most of my fellows, 

I am so busy with my own poor 

oblations that I have had no time to 

watch the Russians at their rites. I 

barely look up at a Mikoyan, and only 

une affaire Pasternak stirs me to add 
another translated novel to a paltry 

list of classical Russian fiction that I 

read when young. Among ancient 

Greeks there were it least three sepa- 

rate bodies of Diana of the Ephesians 

to adore, and among medieval Chris- 
tians more than thirty heads of John 
the Baptist. Had any of t'.ose cul- 
tists raised their eyes from genuflexion, 
they might have wondered why, among 
such multiplicity, they should abase 
themselves before their local relics. 

Not many Americans have looked up 

to see how and in what elementary 

ways the Russian relics differ from our 
own. 

But with Ernest Simmons’ aid I 
have stolen a peek. Simmons has a 
triple crown of Russian knowledge, 
literary taste, and clarity. His Rus- 
sian Fiction and Soviet Ideology provides 
three snapshots for the preoccupied to 
shuffle through. They have the dis- 
advantage of being snapped with a 
telescopic lens, but the advantage that 
his camera was trained on what 
reveals a culture best, its literary art. 
State papers are only abstracts, and 
the Mikoyans tour because they are 


adept evaders; but literature, even 
fiction created under pressure, often 
reveals more than its very author 
could have been conscious of. Sim- 
mons explains the pressures fully, but 
he does not distort the art which he 
describes: all the productions of three 
novelists who now carry on Russia’s 
great tradition—Konstantin Fedin 
(b. 1892), Leonid Leonov (b. 1899), 
and Mikhail Sholokhov (b. 1905). 
Simmons points out a fleeting likeness 
to our own Steinbeck, Faulkner, and 
Hemingway. He describes the novels 
of each sufficiently for us to sense 
them, both in themselves and as a 
part of the history which evoked them. 
In this way the neophyte is set at a 
point of view before three panoramas, 
as if upon three mountain tops. 

With Simmons as my guide, I have 
read one novel of each author (see 
“Works Discussed and Available Eng- 
lish Translations,” pages 253-55). To 
read three Russian novels takes all 
the time that I can spare from ado- 
ration of my jealous gods, but it is 
enough to disquiet me slightly. I 
wish the analogies between our 
cultures, loose though they appear to 
be, were not quite so patent. Yahweh 
and Jupiter are too often disturbingly 
alike. When there is an apparent 
difference, it seems to be ages old: 
the eagerness of the East to abase itself 
before Power, in contrast with the 
defensive Western self-assertion of 
a liberty which has not always ex- 
isted. In 1932, Leonov composed 
the Party’s reprimand of his protag- 
onist, who was not offering his ob- 
lation to the machine light-heartedly 
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enough; a Party man, though sweetly 
understanding, he blamed the hesitancy 
on “the old conception of morals, 
based on a slavish, dishonorable form 
of sympathy, . . . the whole complex 
of antiquated and sham conceptions 
of loyalty, of blood ties and social 
relationships” (Leonid Leonov, Sku- 
tarevsky, translated by Alec Brown 
[New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1936], page 302). Like the 
Jovial to the Saturnine. Could the 
late Senator from Wisconsin have said 
it better? Or our smoggists from 
Detroit and everywhere? 

I note that of the three novelists 
whom Simmons treats, Sholokhov is 
most decorated and most popular with 
his people. Like our Hemingway, he 
accents loneliness, blood, and sensu- 
ality—the gifts of “manliness” which 
machine-gods cannot create. In their 
respective cults those two artists 
chisel furthest from the high altar, 
and what they carve is gargoyles. 


They start the “beatniks” of both 
nations on their way. Unlike Paster- 
nak, they do not preach, but they 
provide at least the illusion of escape. 

At all events, I recommend Simmons’ 


brief survey as a _ stimulant for 
professors’ musings. 
Cuar.es W. Jones 


University of California, Berkeley 


THe Acapemic by 
Theodore Caplow and Reece J. McGee. 
New York: Basic Books, Inc., 
1958. x+262 pp. $4.95. 

This report will not surprise mem- 
bers of the teaching profession who 
are acquainted with Logan Wilson’s 
The Academic Man and with the 
Bulletin of the American Association 
of University Professors. The book 
is in part a compilation of data (some- 
times reduced to tables which are not, 
on the whole, particularly instructive); 
in part a recital of opinions gathered 
from administrators, department heads, 
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and professors; in part a descriptive 
account of the institutional patterns 
of some American universities; in part 
observations by the authors. The 
purpose of the study was to “develop 
a body of systematic knowledge about 
the academic labor market”; the 
method was that of the interview— 
“open-ended questions” being em- 
ployed, sometimes “‘to elicit attitudes 
rather than reports by behavior.” 
The style is lively, inclining toward the 
Corinthian or strenuous mode, starred 
with bright phrases like “the Fl 
Dorado theme,” “the Silver Cord 
theme,” “the Ceremonial Bluff,” “‘the 
Aggrandizement Effect,” and “the 
swivel effect,” and enlivened by Luce 
characterizations—for example, of the 
department chairman, who is cate- 
gorized as “the Robber Baron,” “the 
Lord of the Mountain Fief,” “‘the 
Yeoman Farmer.” In general, the aca- 
demic scene is presented as some- 
what disorderly—a place where the 
reward of merit is capricious, where the 
qualifications of candidates for posi- 
tions are not usually well known or 
accurately appraised, where nepotism, 
personal influence, or a prestige factor 
is frequently decisive, and where 
criteria of excellence are imperfectly 
defined or haphazardly applied. 

In the absence of specific evidence, 
it is not clear, however, that the 
methods used for academic promotions 
and appointments differ significantly 
from those employed in business or 
the other professions—including the 
ministry. This is not, of course, to 
excuse the elements of secrecy, chance, 
prejudice, and authoritarianism to 
which Caplow and McGee properly 
call attention. Observers of long ex- 
perience in major universities are 
bound to protest, however, that the 
world which they inhabit is, though 
somewhat less than a utopia, by no 
means a jungle; that in human 
affairs expert judgment is often more 
valuable than a system; and that too 
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little notice is here taken of the pro- 
cedures which do operate effectively 
to ensure that even though the ideal 
is not attained, damaging mistakes 
will be relatively few. 

Investigators are certainly justified 
in limiting the range of their inquiry, 
but The Academic Marketplace suggests 
a good many questions which it fails 
to answer. Is the sample used suffi- 
cient? (At most, ten universities, all 
of “major league” caliber, have been 
studied, though the great majority of 
teachers serve in less distinguished 
institutions.) Are teachers only to 
be considered?. (There are now thou- 
sands of posts occupied by deans, sub- 
deans, research scholars, business 
officers, counselors, librarians, and 
other academic professionals; how are 
they filled?) Should not more atten- 
tion be given to the real differences in 
need which exist, not only between 
institutions of unlike character, but 
also between academic departments? 
(The problem of filling a particular 
post in classical archaeology or the 
college of law is likely to be met in a 
different fashion from the problem of 
finding a suitable candidate for ap- 
pointment in English.) Has sufficient 
account been taken of the effects of 
the managerial revolution which has 
come as a result of the enormous 
growth of institutions, in many of 
which a new kind of expertness must 
necessarily replace the town-meeting 
method of administration? 

On the whole, the authors appear to 
advocate managerial procedures—that 
is, those which rationalize and regu- 
larize the treatment of faculty members 
according to well-understood codes 
governing seniority, standard base 
salaries, teaching loads, probationary 
appointments, promotion, the renewal 
of contracts, and so forth. It seems 
only fair to insist that considerable 
progress has been made in these 
matters during the last generation. 
The development of suitable policies 
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will, of course, be accomplished by a 
reduction of the amount of “personal 
and arbitrary control” exercised by 
administrative officers over members 
of the faculty; but managerial efficiency 
must not be confused with adminis- 
trative responsibility, and the example 
of many public-school systems shows 
what dangers lie in a simple lock-step 
concept on the part of employers and 
the development of a_ labor-union 
attitude by professional teachers. The 
suggestion of a procedure which would 
locate candidates to fill vacant posi- 
tions by a_ general practice of 
advertising these posts is worth a 
trial—though the initial response 


would certainly be limited by the 
hesitation which many first-rate schol- 
in breaking with 


ars would feel 
tradition. 

Probably a good many readers of 
The Academic Marketplace will find 
their principal enjoyment in the pic- 
ture of the university which it presents, 
with its suggestion of departmental 
tensions, conflicts between chairmen 
and deans, favoritism, and cabal. 
The authors appear to accept most of 
the stereotypes of university-club gos- 
sip. Perhaps their next inquiry might 
be a scientific testing of some co: the 
complaints which they endorse—for 
example, that men interested in teach- 
ing are at a hopeless disadvantage in 
comparison with those who go in for 
scholarship. What evidence is there, 
really, for this belief? 

Warner G. Rice 
University of Michigan 


HicHer Epucation IN TRANSITION: 
An American History, 1636-1956, 
by John S. Brubacher and Willis 
Rudy. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. viiit+494 pp. $7.50. 
This book is the most comprehensive 

account yet written of the develop- 

ment of colleges and universities in the 

United States, and a major contribu- 
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tion to the literature of higher educa- 
tion. The authors believe that 


history is occurring faster than it is being 
written. The first half of the twentieth 
century in particular has witnessed an 
almost frightening acceleration in the re- 
form of higher education. If prognosti- 
cations are correct, we stand at mid-century 
on the threshold of the greatest expansion 
of higher education we have ever known. 
Whatever magnitude the problems of 
higher education have reached in the past, 
they may well be dwarfed by those of the 
future. To meet these problems, it seems 
to the present authors of the utmost im- 
portance to establish some over-all his- 
torical perspective without delay. Like 
physicians, educators can hardly prescribe 
a therapy for the maladies of higher educa- 
tion unless they have a clinical record of 
their patient’s past (pages vii-viii). 


The opening of the twentieth century 
was “a period of acute concern with 
our institutions of higher learning,” 
and hence the publication of Charles F. 
Thwing’s 4 History of Higher Educa- 
tion in America was timely. Similarly, 
at the middle of the century “we seem 
to be in a ‘time of troubles’ again.” 
So it is “time to sum up our develop- 
ment once more. Hence the current 
volume”’ (page viii). 

The keynote of the book is found 
in the first paragraph of Chapter I. 


Higher education in the United States 
has been molded and influenced by a 
variety of historical forces. On one hand, 
there are the patterns and traditions of 
higher learning which have been brought 
over from Western Europe. On the other, 
we find the native American conditions 
which have affected and modified the de- 
velopment of these transplanted institu- 
tions. Out of the interaction of these two 
essential elements and, most important, 
out of the growth of democracy in every 
area of American life, has developed a 
truly unique system of higher education 


(page 3). 


The book describes and interprets the 
development of this “unique system.” 
The plan and scope of the treatment 
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can be indicated by the titles of the 
principal divisions and some of the 
subdivisions. There are five parts, 
entitled “The Colonial College,” 
“Nineteenth-Century Innovations in 
the Colonial College,” “The Rise of 
Universities in Nineteenth-Century 
America,” “Higher Education in the 
Twentieth Century,” and “In Per- 
spective.” Within the structure of 
the five parts and the eighteen chap- 
ters, the authors discuss almost every 
important aspect of their complex 
subject. For example, Part IV, deal- 
ing with developments in the twentieth 
century, comprises six chapters: 
“Articulation of Secondary and Higher 
Education,” “Innovations in Cur- 
riculum and Method,” “The Philos- 
ophy of Liberal Education,” ‘Aca- 
demic Freedom,” ‘Reintegration of 
Curriculum Extracurriculum,” 
and “Enlarging Scope of the Adminis- 
tration of Higher Education.” Chap- 
ter XV, on academic freedom, has five 
sections: “The Era of Orthodoxy and 
Conformity,” “The Growing Demand 
for Freedom,” ““The Rise of Academic 
Freedom,” ‘““The American Association 
of University Professors,” and “New 
Crises.” 

The scheme of parts, chapters, and 
sections serves as a flexible rather than 
a rigid framework for the exposition. 
Different dates are used as reference 
points for different aspects of the 
story. There are many cross-refer- 
ences from section to section and a 
considerable amount of desirable over- 
lapping. All of these make for effec- 
tive synthesis of the complicated data. 

The book is notable, not only for 
the comprehensive character of the 
treatment, but for the thoroughness 
with which the source materials and 
secondary accounts have been utilized. 
There are more than seventeen hun- 
dred footnotes, many of which cite 
several references. 

The editing is not as good as the 
manuscript deserved or as we might 
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expect from the publisher. While 
there are but few misspellings and 
similar slips, there are a good many 
crudities of expression that should 
have been eliminated. Here are some 
examples: “‘the first of the above ideas” 
(page 158); “Wisconsin agriculture 
had begun to shift from a wheat- 
growing to a dairying basis” (page 
162); “Yet, these facts notwithstand- 
ing, it is still probably contrary to fact 
that the colonial college was primarily 
a professional school . . .” (page 196); 
“The Congregationalists who founded 
this institution . . . hoped to make 
such demands on scholarship as more 
nearly to merit being a learned pro- 
fession” (page 201); “the recurrent 
endeavor to reunite them again” 
(page 278); and “Like the attitudes 
of Veblen and Flexner toward profes- 
sional education, the college and 
university had a unique function to 
perform in American society .. .” 
(page 288). 

These, however, are minor flaws. 
They do not detract seriously from the 
value of the work. This is, to be sure, 
a book for the advanced student rather 
than the beginner in American history 
or the history of education. The 
latter would find the passing references 
to such things as “the famous plan of 
union between Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians” (page 72) and “‘Capel- 
la’s bridesmaids to philology” (page 
115) somewhat enigmatic. But for 
the serious student of American higher 
education this book is invaluable. 


R. H. 
Ohio State University 


Tue Revo.ution 1x Epucation, dy 
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Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1958. viiit224 pp. $3.75. 
On the dust jacket of this book, 
Clifton Fadiman observes that the 
authors seek to clarify more than to 
persuade. By distinguishing the basic 


schools of thought on American edu- 
cation today, the authors do indeed 
clarify the issues admirably, and the 
book is essential reading for all those 
interested seriously in education. But 
the reader should be wary, for the 
book also seeks to persuade. 

According to the authors, the aristo- 
cratic position takes its stand on the 
inherent inequalities in the capacities 
of individuals; but regardless of any 
merits, history has now simply passed 
it by. It has been rendered obsolete 
by the industrial and democratic revo- 
lution of the past century. The 
position of the realist is that our public 
schools should provide both a general 
and a vocational education, and for 
the most part American education 
today is actually geared to this 
position, largely because of the eco- 
nomic inequalities which in fact exist. 
The position of the democratic idealist 
is that a liberal education, as distin- 
guished from a vocational education, 
should be the main education for all 
students through the high school and 
even the college. But on just what 
constitutes a liberal education, the 
democratic idealists divide between 
the modernist or Dewey position and 
the traditionalist or Hutchins position. 
The emphasis of this book is on the 
differences between the modernist and 
the traditionalist. 

The authors describe the modernist 
position as affirming the primacy of 
the scientific method in all subjects. 
The modernist is seen, not as attacking 
the old philosophies and theologies, but 
as insisting that these be tested by 
modern man’s instruments. The homo- 
geneity of such fields as physics and 
biology, on the one hand, and ethics 
and politics, on the other, necessarily 
follows from the same method of 
inquiry. Ethical and political theories, 
if they are to be anything more than 
empty gymnastics and sermonizing 
disguised as reasoning, have to be 
treated as hypotheses, as in the natural 
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sciences, as formulas that function to 
direct investigation, not to conclude 
it. “From this view of the educational 
process it follows that the mind is 
not a faculty for knowing the features 
of an independent reality but is a 
biological instrument, which, like the 
other organs of the body, functions to 
maintain and advance the living 
process” (page 162). 

The traditionalist, on the other 
hand, while accepting the investigative 
and laboratory methods of science, 
also accepts the philosophic method, 
“the armchair method,” the method 
of reflection, insight, analysis, and 
speculative thought. Traditionalists 
claim that practical wisdom or knowl- 
edge or moral values cannot be acquired 
in the same way as scientific knowledge. 
Philosophy is knowledge, not opinion 
or conjecture, and it has the validity 
of knowledge as much as science. 
Philosophic knowledge is independent 
of the empirical sciences. Moreover, 


philosophical knowledge is superior to 


empirical science both theoretically 
and practically—theoretically, in that 
it is concerned with the ultimate 
nature of things, whereas science is 
concerned with their phenomenal as- 
pects; and practically, in that it is 
concerned with directing human life 
and society to its ends and goals, 
while science is concerned with tech- 
nological applications in the sphere of 
productivity for man’s use en route. 
In short, the modernist asserts the 
exclusive validity of the scientific 
method, but the traditionalist main- 
tains that there are many valid 
methods of inquiry, each appropriate 
to its own subject-matter. 

From this basic theoretical differ- 
ence, many practical differences flow. 
The traditionalist is envisaged as 
standing for a broader curriculum and 
for a greater variety of approaches, 
as being concerned with the student’s 
interest and experience but also con- 
cerned with teaching things about 
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which the student usually has no 
original interest and experience, as 
insisting that teachers be thoroughly 
grounded in subject-matter; whereas 
the modernist, believing that all in- 
quiry is largely a method, a process, 
tends to hold that professional teacher 
training is as valuable a way to learn 
scientific method as any other field of 
endeavor. 

The book is slanted in favor of the 
traditionalist, as much by what it 
omits as by what it asserts. Little is 
said about theology or religion or 
“intuition,” but much is said about 
humanistic wisdom. The traditionalist 
has become a humanist. The incubus 
of aristocracy, so frequently associated 
with the traditionalist, is also avoided. 
The traditionalist has become a demo- 
crat. Thus the traditionalist is made 
into a democratic humanist. Little 
is said about classicism. Yet the 
traditionalist stands for the classics, 
and for philosophy and the humanities, 
too; and he also stands for the sciences. 
The traditionalist view is made broad 
and inclusive; traditionalism is equated 
with the common experience of man- 
kind, almost with maturity and wisdom 
themselves. Again, the conflict be- 
tween the traditionalist and the 
modernist is made too sharp; indeed, 
the authors say that the alternatives 
are between two cultures: the tradi- 
tionalist, retaining both science and 
philosophy as separate but related 
areas of knowledge, each with its 
appropriate methods, and the modern- 
ist, rejecting philosophy altogether in 
so far as it does not use the scientific 
method. And, incidentally, the chap- 
ter on the traditionalist position is 
twice as long as the chapter on the 
modernist position. 

In actual educational practice, of 
course, the conflict is not this sharp, 
and American education will continue 
in fact to teach the old subjects of 
the humanities, history, and philoso- 
phy, as well as the old, the new, and 
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the proliferating sciences—even where 
related subjects are “integrated,” as 
in general-education courses. It will 
also continue in fact to employ the 
methods of reflection and speculative 
thought as well as the investigative 
and laboratory methods of science. 
Indeed, this reviewer believes that 
the philosophic method and the scien- 
tific method do not adequately express 
the approaches that must be used in 
education, that confining educational 
approaches to the philosophic and the 
scientific leaves an important gap in 
human thinking and experience. A 
third approach is necessary, the his- 
torical approach, the interpretation of 
the facts of human experience which 
are more concrete than reflection and 
pure thought and yet have not been 
reduced to scientific precision. The 
modernist might claim this third 
approach as his own since it deals 
with concrete experience. The tra- 
ditionalist would certainly claim it as 


his own since it is insightful rather 


than scientific. Actually, it belongs to 
both—and to neither. Yet for human 
understanding and wisdom, it is as 
important as the philosophic and the 
scientific. 

How, ask the authors, can the stu- 
dent be made to recognize in his own 
world the difference between a true 
hero and a rogue, a martyr and a fool? 
Well, what in the sixteenth century 
made a bold expounder of predesti- 
nation and infant damnation a martyr, 
and why would such a one today either 
draw no attention at all or be put down 
as a fool? An exegesis of sacred and 
authoritative texts, the way of tra- 
ditional theology or philosophy, would 
hardly explain this. Neither would 
the investigative methods of science. 
But the historical method would 
surely help explain it. Again, what 
is justice? The philosophic approach 
would likely be abstract and deal in 
universals. The modernist approach 
would begin with the assumption that 
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justice cannot be intelligently con- 
ceived apart from a concrete situation. 
But the concrete situation alone would 
not explain why certain value-judg- 
ments are brought to bear on the 
concrete situation at one time and 
place and have no bearing at all 
in a similar situation at another time 
and place. The historical approach, 
however, would throw much light on 
this. Again, if Dewey’s thought is 
the product of his time, why not also 
the thought of Plato or Aquinas? The 
philosopher is likely to dismiss this as 
the mere sociology of knowledge, not 
knowledge itself; the scientific method 
can shed little light on this; but the 
historical method can shed much light 
on it. If “human nature” is human, 
is it not also social and cultural? And 
the historical method would likely 
suggest that the “nature” of Plato and 
Aquinas and Dewey makes them much 
closer to one another than to the 
“thinkers” of pre-history. If social 
insight and human wisdom are the 
goals, then the historical approach 
cannot take a “back seat” to either 
philosophy or science. 

There are some uncritical assump- 
tions that pervade this book. One is 
that contemporary American culture 
is a mass culture warping individual 
autonomy and creativity. This is com- 
ing to be almost a stereotype among 
American intellectuals today. But 
there is much evidence that connois- 
seurship in consumption and creativity 
in production and the arts have never 
been so pervasive and fertile as they 
are today. Much investigation is still 
to be done in this area. Russell 
Lynes may be nearer the truth when 
he says that as long as many individual 
voices are heard above the crowd, 
what we have today is not a mass 
culture, but neither is it an aristocratic 
culture. 

Another uncritical assumption is 
that a liberal education tends to make 
one a good citizen in the sense that he 
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is enabled to rise above his own 
interests and look to the good of the 
whole society. This is an assumption 
that comes easily to a _ Platonic 
philosopher but not to an historian. 
Now, this reviewer is not gainsaying 
the values of a liberal education, and 
he considers himself, in the terms of 
this book, a democratic idealist. But 
how can we blink the historical evi- 
dence which strongly suggests that 
those in the past privileged to receive 
a liberal education have usually, in 
politics, looked primarily to their 
own interests and found them in a 
conservative status quo? In move- 
ments looking to political, economic, 
and social change, has the majority at 
Oxford and Cambridge ever been on 
the “progressive”. side? Individual 
voices, yes; but the majority? 
Shaw has observed that the British 
aristocracy has been among the most 
benevolent in history, but that where 
their privileges were endangered they 
could “fight like tigers.”” Will, then, 


giving everybody a liberal education 
lead our citizens to rise above indi- 
vidual and group interests and look 


to the general good? Even should a 
liberal education “take,” it would not 
be wise to expect too much. 

There is an excellent chapter on 
adult education, and it seems reason- 
able to assume that all lovers of a 
liberal education will agree that what 
our adults need is more, and still 
more, reading of good books. 

G. CARLETON 
University of Florida 


Are Liperat Arts Be- 
COMING PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS?, by 
Earl J. McGrath and Charles H. 
Russell. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1958. 
iv+26 pp. $.50. 

To the question posed by the title, the 
authors answer Yes—by the standards 
of the past. This, of course, implies 
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the next question, Is this bad? The 
authors say No—at least to the extent 
thar the colleges have been successful. 
Both liberal-arts colleges and profes- 
sional schools are now recognizing that 
they should prepare their students “‘to 
live and to work,” and as a result of 
the common objective the institutions 
are becoming more alike. 

This book, an outgrowth of the 
Institute of Higher Education’s study 
of the liberal-arts components in 
undergraduate professional schools, 
approaches the answer to the question 
by systematically examining the devel- 
opments in the curriculums of fifty 
small to medium-sized liberal-arts 
colleges since 1870. A brief historical 
summary with quotations from cata- 
logues illustrates how the “purist” 
view has shifted so that the liberal arts 
are now combined with vocational or 
at least pre-professional work to give 
a dual purpose to education. The 
authors think this trend will increase, 
and that it is a reflection of the viable 
nature of the liberal-arts college re- 
sponding to the needs of a complex 
society. They favor the trend: “The 
divorce of liberal and_ professional 
education has been an immense edu- 
cational and social blunder. The sepa- 
ration has damaged both. The sooner 
they are rewed the fuller and more 
effective will be their services to 
American society” (page 15). Fi- 
nally, the pamphlet stresses the im- 
portance of developing adult-education 
programs designed to extend the 
education of the graduates in significant 
subjects. 

This is a clear summary of what 
academicians know is going on in 
education. It is probably less well 
recognized by the public. The book 
loses some of its punch through the 
use of too many quotations from 
famous leaders in education which are 
not pertinent to the thesis. 

J. Osporn Futter 
Ohio State University 
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